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Moral Authority and Religious Sanction 


R. BRUCE RAUP 


PROFESSOR OF 


eLiGious freedom and moral effec- 
a are being put increasingly 
in jeopardy by a persistent confusion 
about the relation of people’s moral in- 
terests to their religious interests. This 
confusion is a basic one and as such is 
causing maldirection in a number of areas 
of public policy making—areas as crucial 
as the relation between the churches and 
the public’s tax-supported education, or 
the startling rate of population increase, 
or the problems of changing home and 
family life. And in every one of these 
areas, the effect of the confusion is to 
stymie both a wholesome social-moral 
development and a genuine freedom of 
religious experience. 

The moral and the religious are differ- 
ent dimensions of human experience. The 
persistent tendency to think of the two 
as in one and the same dimension is as 
misleading as it is strong. The result is 
a confusion of sanctions and a misplace- 
ment of authority. Historically this con- 
fusion and misplacement have strewn the 
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careers of peoples with strains and 
breaks, persecutions and crimes, hates, 
wars, and destruction. But however 
much in the past they have been allowed 
to drift and work their ills, the time has 


come when they can no longer go 


unchallenged. The consequences, both 
nationally and internationally, are too 
serious. 

MORAL AUTHORITY 


The distinction between the moral and 
religious dimensions is seen most clearly 
as we examine their respective sources of 
authority. Moral authority takes form 
ev entually in connection with the claims 
of the community upon the conduct of 
its members. It is the authority of a peo- 
ple’ s deep common persuasions of what 
is acceptable, permissible, required, and 
expected. The depth to which these com- 
munity claims penetrate the lives of the 
people is illustrated by the meaning of 
the word “mores,” which comes from 
the same root. The mores are so inte- 
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grally a part of the people’s minds and 
characters that they are seldom even 
thought of; they are just the way the 
people are, believe, expect, act. Their 
presence and power are seen in the quick, 
almost automatic, and often violent rejec- 
tion and expulsion of those who deviate 
from them. 

When mores are broken and the moral 
front becomes irregular, and the conten- 
tion of the deviate is listened to, and 
community claims of long standing come 
up for re-examination, then the moral in- 
terest has become reflective, deliberate. 
But it has not changed its base in the 
community. It only seeks a reconstructed 
common acceptance, requirement, and 
expectation, for herein is the eventual 
arbiter. The moral prophet is confirmed 
only in the eventual honor of a finally re- 
constructed community. He may indeed, 
as a lone individual, have felt deeply con- 
vinced that he was right, but among the 
hundred others who have proposed dif- 
ferent reforms and who have felt equally 
that they were right, he is the only one 
who eventually survived, as we say, in 
the hearts of his people. And this, often 
long after he had been persecuted, even 
physically destroyed, for his belief. The 
authority for what is good and right for 
the human community is in the keeping 
of the human community. There has 
been no claimed source of moral author- 
ity in all history which has not ev entually 
been compelled to yield to the advancing 
claims of this community. 

By its very nature moral authority can 
and must be thus humanly established 
and, when changed, must be thus hu- 
manly changed. A people steeps its char- 
acter in modes and principles of conduct 
which its members live by. The concern 
is common because all members may be 
involved in the consequences when any 
one or more of them chooses to deviate. 


Ve do not let people freely steal, lie, 
commit murder, hurt others physically 
or personally, directly or indirectly work 
harm upon others. These moral require- 
ments of a people are held in many and 
varying degrees of seriousness. Some of 
them are sharply defined and embodied 
in legal institutions. Others are customary 
and are enforced largely by public opin- 
ion or ready individual acceptance or 
both. Still others are in the form of gen- 
eralized guides or moral principles which 
have been formulated over long years to 
direct conduct in the interest of the hu- 
man claims upon it. But at whichever of 
these levels the moral claim is defined, the 
inevitable conclusion is that it is a human 
community claim. 

We do not speak of moral freedom as 
readily as we speak of other freedoms. 
This is probably because the essential 
character of the moral interest is found 
in community requirements and com- 
munity expectations. There is moral free- 
dom but it is not freedom from the com- 
munity; it is freedom within the com- 
munity. It is either freedom to act with 
a wide range of choice, when the public 
interest does not require strict limits to 
choice, or freedom to propose or other- 
Wise initiate change in common require- 
ments and standards. It might come to 
mean partial revolt against community 
requirements, but such a revolt when 
justified is not a retreat to chaos. As such 
it would be immoral. When it is justified 
it is a step in a daring, vigorous campaign 
to effect change in the standard require- 
ments of the community. 

Not all human interests are moral. We 
are individuals, unique, self-regarding, 


each building a domain of privacy. We 
ask respect for this privacy and in turn 
give respect to the similar domain in 
others and to their unique claims as far 
as we reasonably can. Any part of our in- 
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dividual self-domain is potentially moral, 
as when its effect upon others becomes a 
matter to consider. But potentially does 
not mean actually. In most of our pursuit 
of interest in living, the realm of the per- 
sonal and private is much more inclusive 
than our occupation with the moral. This 
is as it should be. Indeed, conduct be- 
comes immoral when it does not respect 
and actually further this wide range of 
rightful privacy. Paradoxically, one of 
our chief community (moral) attainments 
is a common, standardized, institutional- 
ized regard for this very individual free- 
dom. 

When the active moral interest is made 
to extend incessantly over every phase of 
living, it becomes a damper on living; it 
dulls and warps life. Our use of the word 
“puritanical” is testimony to the eventual 
public rejection of such practice. Again, 
when the moral and the political merge 
and as such become the all-dominating 
emphasis in a people’s life, we experience 
what is called totalitarianism. The moral 
interest, as active, is properly a limited 
part of human life, that part in which we 
must attend to the wide human claim on 
our behavior. If we would but realize 
this limitation, our attention to moral 
needs would be more definite and more 
adequate, and the experience of freedom 
would thereby be more inclusive and 
more genuine. 

In this setting, the nature and the pur- 
suit of the religious interest come into 
focus. And, again, the distinctive char- 
acter of the religious interest may well be 
seen as we note the kind of authority to 
which it turns. , 


RELIGIOUS SANCTION 


But first, what do we mean by religious 
experience? To search for a precise defi- 
nition would not be v ery rewarding. Bet- 
ter that we point to it, denote it. The as- 


sumption that religious experience is a 
wide if not a universal kind of experience 
may safely be made. So if we point to it, 
it will be recognized. It is what happens 
in us, for example, when we are aware of 
an ever-receding range of the unknown 
and the mysterious; when we sense our 
human inability to understand and to 
control; when we are humbled by the 
limits of our wisdom and our power; 
when the unpredictable and the precari- 
ous make us feel our perpetual unreadi- 
ness for what may come; when we are 
confronted by the indeterminacy as well 
as the ordered and determined nature in 
our context of living; when we are either 
cast down or lifted up by the events of 
the seemingly limitless medium in which 
our existence and our destiny are 
wrought; when we feel the depths of hu- 
man degradation, or the heights of hu- 
man good and human aspiration; when 
we partake in the unceasing drama of 
hate and love, and suffer it and wonder 
at it so much more than we can under- 
stand it; when we move, less than half 
knowing why, through the gamut of our 
possibilities, from doubt and despair to 
faith and courage and even to moments 
of ecstasy, moments which no one can 
ever take entirely from us; when we are 
in the presence of the great crises of life, 
birth, death, personal devotion and per- 
sonal separation, calls to greatness in sac- 
rifice, calls to decision where no one of 
the alternatives is clear and the step is a 
venture into the largely unknown. 

It is in such events as these that we 
most commonly undergo what we term 
a “religious experience. * On these occa- 
sions no feeling is more basic than that of 
being responsibly involved in what is be- 
yond our understanding and our power. 
We must act, although we so little know 
how or why. Yet we try. We must try, 
for even choosing not to act is a danger- 
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ous kind of action. So we do aspire, pro- 
ject a future, plan and proceed. We test 
the rules, try to keep them or to change 
them, make choices and decisions as occa- 
sion arises, work with our fellows and 
work alone. And when we must do all 
this in a setting the meanings of which 
we so little grasp, we like to think that 
the powers and the conditions which are 
so far out of our ken and our reach are 
still on our side; that we are not out of 
harmony with them. Is not this just the 
setting in which our religious interest di- 
rects our pursuit? 

We do reach as far as scientifically 
guided, consistent, tested reasoning can 
toward the unknown and the mysterious, 
but we do not and, I believe, should not 
stop there. We reach in speculative, im- 
aginative construction beyond what we 
more surely know, often in terms of 
what we more surely know, and try to 
picture to ourselves the nature of that 
which is thus beyond us. We try to con- 
jure some explanatory conditions, some 
chain of causes for what we see happen 
to us and around us. Some try to do this 
with consistency; some make undisci- 
plined leaps in imagination and fill the 
heavens with persons and powers to their 
satisfaction. Some become very influen- 
tial seers and gather great numbers of fol- 
lowers to see with them from where they 
stand and as they see. Some seers come to 
claim or to have claimed for them a spe- 
cial access to the great unknown. These 
become great leaders in vision, and how 
well we know the influence they have in 
the thinking and conduct of whole peo- 
ples! Systems of observance are instituted 
in the patterns thus conceived and great 
populations seek thereby to keep their 
lives in harmonious relation to that which 
is ever beyond them. 

While thus to pursue the religious in- 
terest is one of the deepest of human 


goods, this pursuit loses its rightful savor 
and defeats its own best attainments 
when its tenets and its agents make claim 
to authority which is more certain than 
the very admission of uncertainty in 
which they must venture. When one 
person conceives a structure of things be- 
yond his actual ken, starting with what 
he does more surely know, and finds 
great reward and good in believing and 
living as nearly as he can in harmony 
with this vision, he is exercising a privi- 
lege and a good to which he has a right, a 
right which both he and we must cherish, 
When he gathers a group with him and 
they freely join in the grounds of confi- 
dence thus afforded, this group too, how- 
ever small or large, must enjoy the right 
to do so. But when this imaginatively 
constructed unknown is made into claims 
of final authority over the minds of peo- 
ple and is promoted itself as the Truth, it 
steps out of bounds. 

It becomes important in this connec- 
tion to note the distinction between au- 
thority and sanction. In the dictionary 
we find that authority means “power or 
right to enforce obedience; moral or legal 
supremacy; the right to command, or 
give an ultimate decision.” And, again, 
“power over the opinions of others; .. 
intellectual influence.” Evidently the pri- 
mary medium in which authority is perti- 
nent is one in which there is an implicit 
claim either upon the social and moral 
conduct of the people concerned or upon 
what they intellectually believe and assert 
as established. Both of these can today be 
shown to be claims which are valid even- 
tually and only in the freely persuaded 
common acceptance of the people con- 
cerned. 

The derivation of the word sanction is 
significant when we compare its meaning 
with that of authority. The root verb 


means “to render sacred” and the root 
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noun means “a law or a decree; especially 
an ecclesiastical decree.” As we well 
know, the word “sanction” in common 
usage has come to mean practically the 
same as authority. Originally, the word 
“sanction” represented people in the pur- 
suit of religious orientation. But then we 
see the eventual merging of this meaning 
with that of authority. The two dimen- 
sions have come thus to be taken as one. 

This merging of meanings has pro- 
duced confusion in modern thought and 
action. Moral character and conduct, we 
are told, are to be had and maintained at 
a desirable level only through the culti- 
vation of religious experience and the 
operation of religious sanction. It is at 
this point that the identification of reli- 
gious sanction with moral authority has 
become seriously misleading. In achiev- 
ing moral adequacy the basic and even- 
tual authority is acceptance and active 
promotion in and by the community of 
the people concerned. Religions may 
sanction this authority; that is, incor- 
porate it in their great ventured world 
outlooks, and, for their own adherents, 
thus render it sacred. This is a deeply hu- 
man aspiration. It represents a human 
need. But to confuse this religious sanc- 
tion with the rightful moral authority is 
to induce the making of public policies, 
particularly of political and educational 
policies, which lead to partial paralysis in 
both the moral and the religious dimen- 
sions of human living. 

The surest way to see the ill conse- 
quences of this assumption of an un- 
founded authority is to let a religion 
thus built up and institutionalized con- 
front a human moral claim to which its 
God or its gods do not consent. The 
moral claim must be heeded. If, for 
example, a religion denies the commu- 
nity moral claim to the conditions of 
health, we in this community must as- 


sert and press the moral claim, and the 
religion must either prove the falsity 
of the claim on moral grounds, or yield 
and change. If, again, this world of 
nations decides to settle its difficulties 
without resort to the irresponsible use 
of violence and deceit, then any religion 
whose God or gods demand and justify 
these practices has to settle the issue in 
the moral dimension with other peoples, 
and the gods may just have to change 
their demands accordingly. 

When a religion claims a moral sanc- 
tion that is eventually over moral author- 
ity, it gets out of its proper dimension 
and, as history so clearly testifies, it 
builds the defeat of its own freedom. 
For peoples cannot finally surrender to 
any other authority their claim to the 
moral authority by which they live. 

There is indeed a vital relation be- 
tween the moral needs and the religious 
interests of people. If what is found to 
be morally good is at the same time be- 
lieved to be in harmony with what we 
in our farthest reaches of imaginative 
construction conceive to be the shape 
of what is beyond our sure knowledge 
and power, we may become thereby the 
stronger exponents of the moral good. 
We may feel the sanction of the powers 
that be—that they are on our side. 

It is therefore possible that one and 
the same moral requirement in the world 
community of peoples may have back 
of it the spiritual support and sanctions 
of many otherwise differing religions. 

Again, if a minority believes that the 
common (moral) standards are inade- 
quate and undertakes to bring about a 
change in them, the conceived sanction 
of a religious belief may mean the dif- 
ference between the qualities of charac- 
ter which succeed and those which fail. 
In fact, more often than not, religions 
have come into prominence through 
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thus furnishing spiritual orientation and 
sanction of a militant moral minority. 

If the world of peoples would thus 
give rightful priority to moral claims, 
to “human rights,” and make only these 
claims. upon one another, the claims 
would work their way into the many 
religions and thus procure unity in a 
setting of rightful diversity. This, the 
moral authority, is the only just author- 
ity among peoples. They must otherwise 
be free to chart the unknown, to seek 
comfort and confidence, sanction, in- 
spiration and faith in their own ways, 
ten thousand ways—individuals in their 
own ways, minorities in their own ways, 
whole peoples in their ways. The moral 
community of man must support this 
almost unlimited range of options when 
people seek the good in their relations 
with what is beyond anybody’s sure 
knowledge. There is no other reasonable 
meaning of religious freedom. 


CONFUSION AFFECTS SCHOOLS 


The failure to distinguish between the 
moral and religious dimensions in expe- 
rience has caused a serious misplacement 
of the problem in our current discussions 
of the relations of church and state in 
education. Spokesmen for large church 
bodies have maintained that when the 
schools carry on education which is not 
in direct relation with these religions, 
they are either non-religious and non- 
spiritual or they are surreptitiously 
teaching a counter religion. In either case 
the schools are held to be in the wrong. 

So long as the issue can be stated 
these terms its real merits cannot be 
assessed. For the real issue is between 
those who would and those who would 
not put religious sanctions above the 
moral authority of the people. The great 
common core of the American tradition 


and of the American prospect, no mat- 
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ter what the race, creed, or other cir. 
cumstance of the people concerned, js 
to be found in the moral principles for 
which the best single word is democ- 
racy . The schools represent the Amer- 
can public in the advancement of this 
great, humane moral cause. Therefore, 
the authority to which they adhere is 
the authority of the American moral 
community. It is not the authority of 
any one or of all the religions. The 
American people have a moral authority 
which is imbedded in a dynamic, grow- 
ing persuasion of what for the common 
good must be required of and afforded 
to all persons and all minorities. Both 
individuals and minorities are free to 
protest, and to propose and _ initiate 
changes in, these community patterns of 
moral good, but they may not substitute 
or give eventual priority to their con- 
ception of moral over that of 
which the more inclusive community i 
finally persuaded. 

The conflict, therefore, is not between 


good 


the non-religious and the religious. Nor 
is it between a religion of one world 
outlook and a religion of another world 
outlook. It is rather a conflict between 
the public, working out its common 
moral destiny, and organized religious 
minorities representing moral sanctions 
which do not and cannot properly, or 
ever, take settled priority over the moral 
claims of the people in promoting their 
common good and their mutual respon- 
sibility. Service to these moral claims 
is the prior, the persistent, and the dom- 
inant task of the American public 
schools. 
The issue thus correctly located 
between the claims of the dynamic, 
common moral authority of the whole 
people and the moral claims of organized 
religious segments, working in a different 
dimension with different kinds of sanc- 
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tion. Whenever any such minority seeks 
official identification with the common, 
public tax- -supported schools in Amer- 
ica, its quest is justified, if at all, only 
on the grounds that it is unqualifiedly 
ready to subordinate its own claim to 
authority over people’s moral principles 
and moral conduct to the rightful keeper 
of moral authority; that is, to the whole 
people themselves working out in time 
their own common persuasion of what is 
for their common good. Until this dimen- 
sional difference between moral author- 
ity and religious sanction is recognized 
in thought and practice, the confusion of 
the two will bring us increasingly into 
destructive conflicts—not between the 
religious and the non-religious but be- 
tween minorities with presumptive, mis- 
placed claims to moral authority and 
the whole community asserting its own 
basic right to formulate that authority. 

Nor is the real issue between the 
spiritual and the non-spiritual. We do 
need to clear the way toward spiritual 
development, but one of the first steps 
in this direction is to reduce the con- 
fusion in the public regarding the role 
of organized religious groups. These 
groups increasingly seek to justify them- 
selves through advancing their sanctions 
as substitutes for the common social, 
moral authority of the American com- 
munity. This can only lead to public 
involvements wherein assertions of pious 
moral earnestness become a thin screen 
over increasingly desperate reaches for 
public status and “temporal” power. 
Such involvements quickly become eco- 
nomic and political, and as people realize 
what is going on, the screen of piety 
will fall away; the conflict will reveal 
itself to be anything but the cultivation 
of the spiritual resources and qualities 
of living. 

But if religions are cultivated in their 





proper dimension, with clear recognition 
of the eventual limit of their claims upon 
social-moral authority, they have a large 
place in human dev elopment. They are 
then free to stimulate, to keep pace w ith, 
and to give sanctions to the always diffi- 
cult labors of either maintaining or re- 
molding the moral community. They 
can become a spiritual resource for con- 
vinced minorities, and they can give sus- 
tenance to honest individuals seeking 
more fullness in their lives. They can 
cultivate composure; they can elevate 
the feelings and aspirations of people. 
They can induce a sense of greater worth 
in each person’s own private life and in 
his people as together they struggle to- 
ward higher levels of community living. 


CONFUSION AND WORLD 
TENSION 


Another public issue today in which 
the confusion of dimensions has worked 
harm in both the religious and the moral 
development of peoples is seen in the 
totalitarian states’ exclusion of church 
authorities from honor in their lands. 
This is a pendulum extreme in reaction 
against the church’s identification of re- 
ligious sanction with social-moral au- 
thority. The properly limited claim of 
the moral interest gives way again to 
the error of full identification. What 
is held to be the moral claim of the 
whole community is advanced as a 
challenge to the limited moral claims 
identified with the religions. When it 
is successful, this challenge weakens, per- 
haps displaces, the authority or even 
threatens the existence of the church. 

But again the balance has to be re- 
established. The pendulum reaction is 
probably more destructive of human 
good than that from which it has swung 
away. This, however, should not blind 
us to the basic error of identifying re- 
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ligious sanctions and moral authority. 
When churches do this, the public re- 
action in a morally dynamic society is 
sure to come. In our popular parlance 
the churches “ask for it.” But resolution 
of the difficulty is not to be achieved by 
reasserting the identification of the two 
dimensions at the other extreme, wherein 
the moral interest becomes the religious 
interest and the authority of the former 
becomes a substitute for and excludes 
the free development of sanctions by 
the latter. Probably religions will, and I 
believe should, come into sharp relief in 
these totalitarian lands as great orienting, 
directing, reassuring, sanctioning, com- 
forting, inspiring perspectives of those 


who protest against a stifling identi- 
fication of all human good with an 
absolutist social-moral dogma. But the 
consequences of such moves in counter- 
reaction will not be good if any minor- 
ity, religious or otherwise, presumes to 
provide the moral authority and thus to 
speak for the whole community acting 
in its own moral interest. The militant 
minorities fulfill their mission as they 
propose, initiate, and instigate changes in 
the community’s basic moral permissive- 
ness and moral requirements. They are 
parts of the community serving as cata- 
lysts as the whole people moves on 
toward its own improved common forms 
of moral authority. 
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Eliot and Gilman: The History of an 
Academic Friendship 


WILLIS RUDY 


ASSOCIATE 


The growth of American universities must 
arrest the attention of all who look back 
over the last half century. 
T HE year is 1901. The place is Balti- 
more. The occasion is the public 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Johns Hopkins University. A 
tall, erect, majestic-looking man mounts 
the rostrum, a man of “grave, calm, dig- 
nified presence.”* He turns to face an 
audience which is made up of some of 
the most distinguished leaders in Ameri- 
can higher education. This man is Charles 
William Eliot, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Near him sits the man who may 
be considered the guest of honor on this 
day, a man a little above middle height, 
with broad though slightly stooped 
shoulders, a well-shaped head with an 
extraordinary breadth of brow, and eyes 
that are “keen and penetrating, ever- 
changing, full of insight and sympathy.” 
This is Daniel Coit Gilman, president of 
Johns Hopkins. 

After a moment or two, Eliot turns 
in the direction of Gilman and in that 
characteristically clear, fine, resonant 
voice of his says: 

1 Daniel C. Gilman, The Launching of a Uni- 
versity (New York, 1906), p. 1§2. 

. T. Morse, Jr., Life and Letters of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes (Boston, 1896), Vol. Il, pp. 
190-91. 


* Fabian Franklin, Life of Daniel Coit Gilman 
(New York, 1910), p. 422. 
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President Gilman, your first achievement 
here, with the help of your colleagues, your 
students, and your trustees, has been to my 
thinking—and I have good means of obser- 
vation—the creation of a school of graduate 
studies which not only has been in itself a 
strong and potent school, but which has 
lifted every other university in the country 
in its department of arts and sciences. I 
want to testify that the graduate school of 
Harvard University, started feebly in 1870 
and 1871, did not thrive, until the example 
of Johns Hopkins forced our Faculty to put 
their strength into the development of our 
instruction for graduates.* 


This dramatic scene serves to highlight 
the climax of one of the most important 
personal relationships in the history of 
American higher education. Eliot and 
Gilman, as friends, collaborators, and 
amicable competitors, were in close 
touch with all of the major currents in 
the pioneer age of American university 
building. If we wish to discover the roots 
of the system of higher learning which 
is characteristic of this country today 
we must go back to Eliot and ‘Gilman. 
The simple fact is that Harvard under 
Eliot (1869-1909) became the first mod- 
ern university in America; Johns Hop- 
kins under Gilman (1876-1901) became 
the second. Of course there were other 


* Johns Hopkins University, 
the Twenty-fifth 
Hopkins 


Celebration of 
Anniversary of the Jobns 
University (Baltimore, 1902), p. 105. 
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important university presidents of the 
time, men who contributed to the aca- 
demic “revolution” which was_ being 
“made in America” in the years follow- 
ing the Civil War. Such were White of 
Cornell, Angell of Michigan, Harper of 
Chicago, and Jordan of Stanford. But 
none of these attained to the national in- 
fluence of Eliot and Gilman. 

We have always known, or rather sus- 
pected, that these two academic trail 
blazers were in close contact with each 
other. How very close this relationship 
was, however, is realized only when we 
examine their correspondence, which 
thus far has remained largely unpub- 
lished. This material is deposited in the 
Harvard College Archive as part of an 
extensive collection of Eliot papers. It 
gives a fine vantage point from which to 
watch the workings of the forces that 
were combining to produce the Ameri- 
can university as we now know it—a 
vantage point, indeed, that is at the very 
center of the stage on which the impor- 
tant decisions were being made. 

The early relationships between these 
two men must remain largely in the field 
of conjecture. Their paths may well have 
crossed in the Harvard Yard as far back 
as 1853, when Gilman, a young Yale 
graduate, was pursuing advanced studies 
in Cambridge as a “resident graduate,” 
while Eliot was finishing up his college 
course as a senior. It is quite possible that 
they met a number of times in the 1860's, 
when they were employed as young 
faculty members of their respective insti- 
tutions. It seems certain that Eliot was a 
sympathetic and interested observer of 
Gilman’s meteoric career as chief admin- 
istrator of the Sheffield Scientific School 
at Yale and that Gilman, in turn, along 
with his colleagues, Brush and Whitney, 
assisted Eliot in the preparation of his 
famous inaugural address as president of 


Harvard in 1869.° And the two kept in 
touch after Gilman went West in 1872 
to become president of the University of 
California. 

All of this must have been very much 
in Eliot’s mind when he wrote to Gil- 
man one July day in 1874 and asked him 
in typically blunt, point-blank fashion: 


Don’t you want to go to Baltimore and 
start the Johns Hopkins University there? 
300 acres of land within 2¥%2 miles of the 
heart of Baltimore; $3,500,000 personal 
property which cannot be encroached upon, 
and a good board of private trustees. They 
wanted some advice from me last month 
and I went there to look into their affairs 
a little. I should say that the chance of do- 
ing a useful work was a good one.® 


What Eliot neglected to mention in 
this letter was that he had spent hours 
conferring with the Johns Hopkins 
trustees. Like Presidents White and An- 
gell, he had been “shut up in a room with 
these Trustees and a stenographer.” His 
ideas on the subject had been “squeezed 
out remorselessly” ; along with the other 
two, he had unhesitatingly told the trus- 
tees that there was only one man in the 
United States competent to head their 
institution, and that was Daniel Coit 
Gilman.’ 


* Henry James, Charles W. Eliot (Boston, 
1930), Vol. I, pp. 224-25. It was about this time 
that Gilman was writing to Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton: “I feel very hopeful that the day of good 
things is at hand and that the present epoch of 
‘reconstruction’ will include the recasting of 
many of our ideas of scholastic culture. 
Throughout the land there is now a strong body 
of young men bent on progress and sooner or 
later their influence will be felt.” Charles Eliot 
Norton Papers, Harvard College Library. 
Daniel C. Gilman to Charles Eliot Norton, 
November 2, 1867. Undoubtedly, Eliot had 
already singled out Gilman of Yale as one of 
the most promising of those “young men bent 
on progress. 

6 Eliot Papers, Archive. 
zilman, July 1, 


Harvard College 


Charles W. Eliot to Daniel C. ¢ 
1874. 

7 Johns Hopkins University, Celebration of 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary, pp. 13 
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Gilman soon became aware of the fact 
that, more than anyone else, Eliot of 
Harvard had been the prime mover in 
the foundation of Johns Hopkins as a 
true university and in the selection of 
Gilman to head it. In his correspondence 
with Eliot he goes out of his way again 
and again to acknowledge this fact and 
to express his heartfelt gratitude. “I am 
so constantly sensible of my obligations 
to you,” he writes in 1875, “for having 
first as I believe suggested my name to 
this Board of Trustees. . . .”* Another 
time he writes of all the progress that had 
been made in Baltimore “since you set 
the wheels in motion a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago.”® Still another time he tells 
Eliot: “You were our godfather and we 
naturally turn to you as this anniversary 
draws nigh.” ?° And so it goes, in letter 
after letter—always this warm remem- 
brance on Gilman’s part, always this deep 
and sincere gratitude." 

Eliot, in turn, took an active interest 
from the very beginning in the Johns 
Hopkins career of his protégé. He was 
present at the formal opening of the Uni- 
versity in 1876 and delivered a notable 
address. Soon after this he undertook to 
offer Gilman a few well-chosen words of 
advice on how to be a successful univer- 
sity president in America: 


. Candor and frankness are often the 
most necessary qualities in a college presi- 
dent. You will need also an unusual amount 
of patience and perseverance. Don’t over- 
work yourself. That is a doctrine which I 
feel the need of preaching, because I don’t 
practice it, but more and more I see that 
time is a necessary element of success in 
educational reforms, and that those of us 

8 Eliot Papers, Daniel C. Gilman to Charles 
W. Eliot, May 14, 1875. 

9 Ibid., Daniel C. Gilman to Charles W. Eliot, 
March 9, 1893. 

10 [bid., Daniel C. Gilman to Charles W. Eliot, 
March 15, 1900. 

11 /bid.. Daniel C. Gilman to Charles W. Eliot, 
January 3, 1905; February 28, 1906. 


who want to accomplish certain improve- 
ments must give ourselves the needed years 
for the work.!” 


II 


This was the beginning of an extensive 
correspondence between the two men 
which lasted for more than a quarter of a 
century. They held comparable posts; 
they had similar problems to face; they 
needed each other’s aid and counsel. Their 
letters cover the whole complex field of 
university administration in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century and deal with a 
wide range of subjects. We can only 
select here and there the items of par- 
ticular significance for the present; the 
rest, although interesting in its own right, 
must be omitted as not bearing directly 
upon the subject under discussion. 

The problem of university finances 
seems always to have been in the fore- 
front. Johns Hopkins, after all, was at 
this time still a new and untried institu- 
tion, and its financial future seemed at 
various times uncertain, depending as it 
did on Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
stock. Harvard, of course, was not in 
quite so shaky a situation, but Eliot was 
always deeply concerned. In December, 
1890, for example, he wrote to Gilman 
that “the present condition of the stock 
market gives some anxiety to our Corp- 
oration. We do not seem to have made 
any losses as yet; but if real business is 
seriously affected, we shall undoubtedly 
suffer with the rest of the world.” !3 Such 
anxieties for his own institution did not 
deter Eliot from giving his friend advice 
on these matters. Johns Hopkins, he rec- 
ommended, should take up the practice 
of publishing a detailed Treasurer’s State- 


12 [bid., Charles W. Eliot to Daniel C. Gilman, 
February 29, 1876. 

13 [bid., Charles W. Eliot to Daniel C. Gilman, 
December 10, 1890. 
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ment. This would attract new endow- 
ments. It was time, he thought, for Hop- 
kins to mortgage its whole income, as 
Harvard had done. “If you showed that 


your whole probable income was 
pledged to salaries, scholarships, etc., 
collections and running expenses, and 


that you could no longer build out of in- 
come, would you not be more likely to 
have buildings given you?” '* 
Incidentally, we should not overlook 
the fact that when Johns Hopkins was 
hard hit by the “crash” of 1893 and was 
obliged to sell its railroad stock at a con- 
siderable loss, Eliot responded promptly 
to Gilman’s appeal for aid by writing to 
the Legislature of Maryland and asking 
it to grant the University a subsidy.'® 
No less prominent in these letters than 
the problem of finances is that of person- 
nel. A university, like many other human 
institutions, is something more than 
bricks and mortar and none recognized 
this better than Eliot and Gilman. The 
major effort of their presidential admin- 
istrations was directed not so much to- 
ward the erection of buildings as toward 
the seeking out of the best possible teach- 
ers and scholars for their faculties. They 
were convinced that it was upon this 
factor, rather than that of physical plant, 
that the success or failure of the Ameri- 
can university ultimately depended. 
Their correspondence amply reflects this 
conviction. For a time there was a pos- 
sibility that the two might come into 
conflict over this matter. Eliot’s difficul- 
ties in attracting good professors to Har- 
vard were enormously increased when 
Gilman came along, with the great Johns 
Hopkins bequest to back him up, shop- 
ping for teachers. Eliot was obliged to 
14 Eliot Papers, Charles W. Eliot to Daniel C. 
Gilman, April 13, 1887. 
15 [bid., Daniel C. Gilman to Charles W. Eliot, 


March 1, 1898. See also Abraham Flexner, 
Daniel C. Gilman (New York, 1946), p. 99- 
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admit, perhaps not without a touch of 
envy, “Your scale of salaries is a liberal 
one and will secure you good men,” 
But there was no bitterness here, only a 
spirit of friendly rivalry which turned 
out to be best for the larger interests of 
American higher education. Harvard has 
“no rights or dues in the premises,” Eliot 
assured Gilman. 


Please don’t think that I feel in the least 
annoyed at proposals made by you to Har- 
vard men. On the contrary, I should have 
thought it very odd if there had been no 
men here whom you cared to try for.17 


The two remained in close consulta- 
tion with each other in later years on 
questions of both major and minor staff 
appointments.’ But the most important 
problem of this kind which they ever 
discussed was that of who was to succeed 
Gilman upon his retirement from the 
Johns Hopkins presidency. Gilman defi- 
nitely solicited the opinions of his Har- 
vard colleague on this matter, and Eliot 
was quick to give them. “I hope your 
successor will be either an experienced 
J.H. professor or an outsider not over 
forty, and better thirty to thirty-five.” ™ 
At another time, he told his friend: 


And you will need a young man for 
president. Don’t let the Trustees get any 


16 Eliot Papers, Charles W. Eliot to Daniel C. 
Gilman, March 29, 1876. Soon tempting offers 
were coming to indispensable men on the Har- 
vard staff, like Francis J. Child. Fabian Frank- 
lin, Op. cit. pp. 

17H. James, op. cit., Vol. Il. p. 13. 

18 Eliot Papers. Charles W. Eliot to Daniel C. 
Gilman, March 13, 1886; March 7, 1889; March 
26, 1901; Daniel C. Gilman to Charles W. Eliot, 
March 9, 1889. 

19 [bid., Charles W. Eliot to Daniel C. Gil- 
man, January 27, 1901. See also Daniel C. Gil- 
man to Charles W. Eliot, April 17, 1901, where 
the capabilities of David Franklin Houston, of 
the University of Texas, are discussed, and 

Gilman finds him “not impressive as a speaker 


235-36. 


and better adapted, I should think, to a chair of 
Economic History than to the leadership in any 
department of study.” 
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sort of figure-head for president—a poli- 
tician, for instance, retired or active... . 
There would, I think, be great advantage in 
getting a man who has taken a degree at 
some good American Graduate School 

within fifteen years. I perceive a new and 
better quality in the leaders of this recent 
generation. They have had a vastly better 
education than you or I had, and they have 
a better understanding of the generations 
of youth that are now coming on than their 
elders can acquire.” 


As it happened, the Johns Hopkins 
chemist, Ira Remsen, was finally chosen 
to be Gilman’s successor, and this selec- 
tion met the specifications which Eliot 
had deemed important. 

A number of the letters which passed 
between these two university presidents 
concerned changes in the course of 
study, but these were limited largely to 
an exchange of information. The main 
emphasis here was on proposals for short- 
ening the standard American four-year 
baccalaureate course. Eliot was interested 
in pushing this plan through the Harvard 
Faculty and Governing Boards, and 
hoped to gain support from the example 
of Johns Hopkins, where a more flexible 
system had already been put into prac- 
tice.2* Gilman was happy to oblige with 
detailed information about the Johns 
Hopkins “group system” and its three- 
year program for the baccalaureate.?* 

On this whole matter of curricular 
change, Eliot was ruefully aware of the 
fact that he faced a much more difficult 
situation than did Gilman. He had to 
contend with an academic tradition 
which was more than two hundred years 
old; Gilman had the advantage of work- 


20 Ibid., Charles W. 
man, March 8, rgo1. 

21 [bid., Charles W. 
man, June 2, 1890. 

22 Ibid., Daniel C. Gilman to Charles W. Eliot, 
November 30, 1890; December 8, 1890; October 
9, 1894. 


Eliot to Daniel C. Gil- 


Eliot to Daniel C. Gil- 
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ing in a completely new _ institution, 
where his leadership was unquestioned, 
the situation was fluid, and experiment 
was in the air. As we know, Eliot 
brought change to Harvard, significant 
change; but it was a fight every inch of 
the way. This is what he must have been 
thinking when, somewhat bitterly, 
wrote to President James B. Angell of 
the University of Michigan: 


Our extremely conservative constituency 
finds any of the propositions looking to the 
reduction of the normal four years’ course 
very repulsive. . . . You, who have a flexible 
institution to manage, can hardly imagine 
how difficult it is to make progress with 
this stiff-jointed machine. It is more than 
four years since the discussion began on 
the general topic of shortening the College 
course, or the school course, or both to- 
gether, and here we are at the end of this 
current year with nothing done.** 


Eliot and Gilman agreed on teaching, 
investigation, and conservation of knowl- 
edge as being functions which should 
properly concern the American univer- 
sity. Gilman’s policy, however, was to 
add to these what amounted to a fourth 
dimension, namely, the diffusion of 
knowledge through university publica- 
tions. The various learned journals pub- 
lished at Johns Hopkins and the numer- 
ous scholarly monographs produced un- 
der its imprint carried out this concep- 
tion. Though Eliot did not sponsor a 
similar program at Harvard at this time, 
he was greatly interested in Gilman’s 
activities in the field and sought to en- 
courage them whenever he could.** In 
1880 he wrote: 


Your methods, being in some respects 
novel, need to be made known. Dignified 
silence, or mere lists of lectures, are not for 


23 [bid., Charles W. Eliot to James Burrill 
Angell, June 2, 1890. 

24 Ibid., Charles W. 
man, May 7, 1886. 


Eliot to Daniel G. Gil- 
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you just yet. Indeed the methods of Oxford 
and Berlin are not for any of us in this 
generation. We are compelled by the raw- 
ness of the country to proclaim in set terms 
the advantages which we offer.?° 

What other subjects, we may ask, are 
discussed in this correspondence? A large 
number of miscellaneous matters, diffi- 
cult to classify under any one major 
heading. Sometimes a number of these 
are dealt with in one crowded letter; 
sometimes separate Communications are 
dispatched on each. Eliot was only too 
glad to send news of academic interest to 
his friend, letting him know his opinions 
on various and sundry questions. Gilman 
was equally confiding in his notes. For 
example, he always let Eliot know about 
offers of positions which would oblige 
him to leave Johns Hopkins. Eliot ap- 
proved heartily when he decided to stay 
in Baltimore.” Eliot, in turn, frankly re- 
lated his anxieties about the poor rela- 
tionships he had long experienced with 
Yale. He must go to President Dwight’s 
inauguration “for I gave offence by not 
going to Porter’s because of a meeting 
here which collided with it. Moreover I 
want to go because I imagine that 
Dwight’s spirit is very different from 
Porter’s and I look forward to better 


relations between Harvard and Yale. 
They have been absurd for ten vears 
past.” *7 


Do not imagine that these two leaders 
saw eye-to-eye on every question. They 
differed, for example, on the proposal 
brought forward in Congress in the 
1890's to establish a national university 
in Washington, D. C. Eliot had expressed 
strong opposition to this plan as early as 
1873, while Gilman, despite some sad ex- 

25 Eliot Papers, Charles W. Eliot to Daniel C. 
Gilman, April 6, 1880. 

26 [hbid., Charles W. 
man, October 31, 1887. 


Eliot to Daniel C. Gil- 


Fliot to Daniel C. Gil- 


27 Ibid., Charles W. 


June 22, 


man, 1886. 





periences with government control of 
higher education in California, was of the 
opinion that there was a need for “a great 
National University in the City of 
Washington." Again, when the ques- 
tion of the place of religious instruction 
in American public schools came proni- 
nently to the fore, in 1893, Eliot advo. 
cated the teaching of all the main relj- 
gions in the public schools by the regular 
members of the teaching staffs who hap- 
pened to be co-religionists of the chil- 
dren they taught. Gilman, on the other 
hand, did not see “how it is possible in 
this country for the civil authorities to 
designate or to pay religious teachers in 
the public schools.”*® The important 
thing is that these two differed on so few 
major questions respecting their educa- 
tional work, and that, when they did dis- 
agree, it was without bitterness and with- 
out any noticeable effect on their close 
personal and professional relationhips. 


III 


This correspondence, like many others 
of historical importance, is as remarkable 
for the subjects which are omitted from 
discussion as for those which receive at- 
tention. Is it not significant that we find 
no reference to questions of teaching 
methodology on the college level or to 
the management of student affairs, in- 
cluding educational and personal guid- 
ance? When we discover that these two 
educational leaders made no _ detailed 
statement about such matters in any 
other context, public or private, we can 
only conclude that this did not loom 
very large in their thinking. Again, we 
find very little discussion here of the 

28 Century Papers, New York Public Library. 
Daniel C. 
1893. 

29 Eliot Papers. Charles W. Eliot to Daniel C. 


Gilman, December 6, 1893; Daniel C. Gilman to 
Charles W. Eliot, December 15, 1893. 
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roblem of establishing a broader and 
more flexible college curriculum or that 
of stimulating advanced scholarship in 
the American university. This omission 
is more difficult to explain, because both 
of these men were exceedingly articulate 
about such matters in other writings, ad- 
dresses, and statements. 

It is, of course, well known that Eliot, 
more than any other educator of his 
time, was the man who destroyed the 
“old-time” American college curriculum 
and substituted an elective system. It is 
equally well known that Gilman’s role at 
Johns Hopkins was to plant in America 
the seeds of German university scholar- 
ship and advanced research; to establish 
in Baltimore a conception of pure re- 
search which was in many ways broader 
and bolder than that in Francis Bacon’s 
New Atlantis. What is not sufficiently 
appreciated is that Eliot, from the first, 
was keenly aware of the importance of 
furthering the scholarly purposes for 
which Johns Hopkins was founded and 
that, conversely, Gilman was always a 
staunch advocate of the extension of the 
principle of choice in the college cur- 
riculum. Because of differences in out- 
look, temperament, and the practical ad- 
ministrative situations which they faced 
in Cambridge and Baltimore, each man 
tended to emphasize one aspect of this 
program of reform more than the other 
and each has tended to be identified with 
that as his particular bequest to the 
American people. 

That is probably as it should be. But 
certainly no man who was not deeply 
concerned with the problem of combin- 
ing te: aching with scholarly research 
could write the bitter lines which Charles 
W. Eliot did as a young assistant pro- 
fessor at Harvard: 


I generally experience a slight disgust at 
recitations at the beginning of a term, par- 
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ticularly at Mathematical recitations. I wish 
I could teach the science in which I am 
most interested, and in which I work during 
leisure hours, but at present I have four 
recitations in Mathematics for one in Chem- 
istry, and I see no reasonable hope of any 
change. ... And yet the College demands 
so much of my time that I can do original 
scientific work only by working up to the 
very limit of physical endurance and some- 
times giving a little beyond it. The memoir 
of which you speak so kindly has been a 
great pleasure to me, because I enjoyed the 
whole work from first to last, and know 
that it is an unambitious but thorough and 
needed research. . . . The only grind about 
it is that I have so little time for more such 
work.3° 


Similarly, no one can examine Daniel 
C. Gilman’s “group system,” the curric- 
ular plan he put into effect at the Yale 
Scientific School and at Johns Hopkins, 
without coming to the conclusion that 
here was a man who wished to give col- 
lege students more choice among differ- 
ent courses of study and a wider offering 
of fields of knowledge than they had 
ever been given before.** 


80 Charles Eliot Norton Papers. Charles W. 
Eliot to Charles Eliot Norton, September 18, 
1860. 

A statement alleged to have been made to 
Professor Charles L. Jackson by Eliot, which 
we find in Henry James’s biography (Vol. II, 
pp. 18-19), has been used again and again to 
prove that the Harvard president had no sym- 
pathy with advanced research on the part of 
members of his faculty. Eliot is reported to have 
said of Jackson’s project for a scholarly con- 
tribution to a German chemical journal: “IT 
can’t see that that will serve any useful purpose 
here.” This is very misleading. It is impossible 
to examine the record of the Eliot administra- 
tion at Harvard without coming to the con- 
clusion that he wished to create an academic 
atmosphere where young scholars would find 
freer scope for their talents and interests than 
had been true of the “old college” in which he 
himself had labored before the Civil War 

81 The “group system,” as put into effect at 
Johns Hopkins, provided seven distinct com- 
binations or groups of studies, all leading to an 
A.B. degree. Once having chosen, a student was 
obliged to follow a prescribed sequence of 
courses within his particular “group.” 
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As a matter of fact, Eliot and Gilman 
complemented each other very neatly at 
this crucial stage in the evolution of the 
American university. Their programs 
were not mutually exclusive, rather they 
were equally indispensable to the crea- 
tion of a new order of American higher 
learning. How very different were these 
two, and yet how similar! Both were 
pre-eminently “doers” rather than 
“thinkers”: their main contribution was 
in the field of action rather than theory. 
The unique function of each was to 
seize on certain simple but significant ed- 
ucational ideas and, using all the arts of 
persuasion, persist until widespread 
public support was won. And is this, 
after all, strange? Has it not been the ex- 
ception rather than the rule in educa- 
tional history for effective action to be 
joined to creative theory in one and the 
same individual? 

Even as working educational adminis- 
trators, Eliot and Gilman were, in many 
ways, dissimilar in outlook and person- 
ality, but these very differences seemed 
to draw them together rather than keep 
them apart. Eliot ‘alw ays had about him a 
certain quality of Olympian aloofness; 
he went his own serene way, lonely as a 
single sturdy oak upon a mountain top, 
close to very few in the sense of personal 
friendship. How much of this was due to 
self-consciousness induced by the dis- 
figurement of one side of his face by a 
conspicuous birthmark, it is difficult to 
say.** In any event, he actually seemed 
to enjoy the perpetual conflict which 
was necessary to secure victory for his 
principles. He had never learned what 
tact was and had no desire to learn. “It is 
a small virtue in me to speak plainly,” he 
once wrote to his cousin. “It is rather an 

82 Ralph Barton Perry, “Charles W. Eliot, 
His Personal Traits and Essential Creed,” New 


England Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. January, 


1931. 


Eliot quality—some people would say, 
vice.” 33 
Gilman, on the other hand, seems to 
have had a warmer personality and 4 
more flexible attitude toward problems 
in human relations. From the beginning, 
he took a personal interest in the lives of 
his colleagues, who more often than not 
might find themselves having Sunday 
dinner at the president’s house. If con- 
temporary evidence is to be believed, he 
succeeded in winning the affectionate re- 
gard of a number of the younger scholars 
whom he attracted to Johns" Hopkins. 
He seemed to know his limitations. He 
was not an eloquent crusader like Horace 
Mann or a battler against dragons like his 
college chum Andrew Dickson White. 
But he had a quiet, staunch optimism and 
an unshakable firmness in times of crisis 
that inspired confidence in his followers 
and stood him in good stead at certain 
difficult moments in Baltimore.** 
Different though they were, both men 
had the good sense to realize that they 
needed each other; that they had much 
to offer to each other. Their correspond- 
ence gives one the impression that Gil- 
man regarded Eliot with a mixture of 
sincere gratitude and something akin to 
awe. Undoubtedly, too, he always real- 


33 Charles Eliot Norton Papers. Charles W. 
Eliot to Charles Eliot Norton, August 15, 1873. 

34G,. Stanley Hall, Life and Confessions of a 
Psychologist (New York, 1923), p. 246. 

Hall tells us that: “Gilman was essentially an 
inside President. His interest in the work of the 
individual members of his faculty did not end 
when they were engaged, but began. oo 
was a spiritual father of many of his faculty, 
the author of their careers, and for years 
made the institution the paradise and semi- 
narium of young specialists.” See also the 
opinion of Josiah Royce, one of the first Johns 
Hopkins Fellow S. in Scribne r’s Vagazine, Sep- 
tember, 1891, p. 363. 


5 Fasciculi of the Memorial Symposium of 


the Class of Yale 1852, held on their classmate, 
Daniel C. Gilman, who died October 13, 1908, 
pp. 12-14. 
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AN ACADEMIC FRIENDSHIP 


ized how vitally important it was for the 
success of his Johns Hopkins experiment 
that the Harvard president be a friendly 
ally. In turn, Eliot, who possessed a posi- 
tive genius for consultation, was gen- 
uinely pleased to welcome this disciple 
and eventual co-worker with whom he 
could enjoy cordial relations. “Words of 
praise,” he wrote to Gilman in 1880, 
“from a man who, like you, knows what 
he is talking about, are always wel- 
come.’ y battler needed 
someone to face, with him, the onslaught 
of the storm. Self-sufficient though he 
might seem to some, he needed Gilman’s 
advice and counsel both for his informa- 
tion and for his self-esteem. 

Relations between the two university 
presidents grew in intimacy through the 
years as their mutual problems pushed 
them more closely together. This asso- 
ciation was deepened i in the 1880's, when 
Eliot helped Gilman acquire a summer 
residence next to his establishment at 
North East Harbor, Maine. Thus began 
a happy summer companionship that was 
to last more than twenty years. In this 
resort town, which began to achieve a 
national fame because of the high pro- 
portion of bishops, college presidents, 
and other prominent leaders who spent 
their vacations there, the two men often 
conferred at length about common prob- 
lems and interests.** 


36 So the lonely 


lV 

What, then, was the contribution of 
Charles W. Eliot and Daniel C. Gilman? 
There was present in their association a 
generous, large-minded desire on the part 
of both to improve the level of American 
higher learning. And this generosity was 
extended to other progressive leaders of 

36 Henry James, op. cit. Vol. II, p- 29. 

‘7 Eliot Papers. Charles W. Eliot to Daniel C. 
Gilman, March 13, 1886; May 7, 1886. See also 
416. 


Fabian Franklin, op. cit., p- 
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American universities—to men _ like 
Harper, Angell, and White. There is a 
genuine spirit of cooperation in a com- 
mon cause rather than a jealous desire to 
win a temporary advantage for one par- 
ticular institution. It was a remarkable 
collaboration and a fruitful one. Eliot 
and Gilman were in loyal and close alli- 
ance in pursuing their aims. Each clearly 
influenced the other. Each voiced appre- 
ciation of the other’s accomplishment. 
They gave each other moral encourage- 
ment and, at critical moments, more than 
that. They exchanged ideas, information, 
even professors. They became in every 
sense of the word indispensable to each 
other. 

And what did this remarkable pair 
leave of lasting value or influence for our 
time? For one thing, they represent not 
only the coming of a new kind of Ameri- 
can university, but also a new kind of 
university president. Both of them had 
been natural scientists before they be- 
came university administrators, and this 
is an enormously significant fact. Just as 
surely as Jonathan Edwards and Tim- 
othy Dwight represent in their respective 
collegiate eras the dominance of a basic- 
ally idealist, theocentric view of the 
universe rooted deep in the Christian tra- 
dition, so do Eliot and Gilman, in their 
time, symbolize the coming to power in 
academic halls of a philosophy of educa- 
tion stemming from Darwinian evolu- 
tion, scientific empiricism, and pragma- 
tism. It was no mere accident that 
Thomas Henry Huxley was present as an 
honored guest to deliver the main address 
at the formal opening of Johns Hopkins 
University. Nor was it wholly fortuitous 
that John Fiske, apologist for Darwinism, 
lectured at Harvard at the express invita- 
tion of President Eliot or that William 
James during this period developed his 
philosophy of pragmatism within the 
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sheltering confines of the Harvard Yard. 
It is difficult for us today to realize how 
radical an innovation in the American 
higher learning of the 1870's was a uni- 
versity policy of strict non-sectarianism 
in religion and the elevation of natural 
science. Yet Eliot and Gilman pushed 
forward this program in every way that 
they could and the results, for good or 
ill, can be seen imbedded deeply in the 
present-day American university struc- 
ture. 

In the second place, we must remem- 
ber that the “old-time” college president 
had been primarily a clergyman-school- 
master whose main task it was to control, 
liberally educate, and, if possible, convert 
the unruly young men placed tempo- 
rarily under his authority. By way of 
contrast, Eliot and Gilman represent the 
coming of businesslike management to 
the field of university administration. 
Their correspondence gives great promi- 
nence to the purely business side of their 
task, and there is no question but that 
they acquitted themselves well in this 
department. Charles Eliot Norton char- 
acterized Eliot as “the best executive 
head in New England,”** and it was 
often noted that the Harvard president 
could just as easily have been the sus- 
cessful head of a railroad or a bank. In- 
deed, he had refused a well-paying post 
as head of a Lowell, Massachusetts, cot- 
ton mill just before he accepted his aca- 
demic position.*® 

Gilman was equally the successful man 
of affairs, as his career as president of 
the Carnegie Institution and head of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital amply _ illus- 
trates. In an age of growing urban and 
industrial complexity, university trustees 


88 Mark A. DeWolfe Howe, ed., 
Charles Eliot Norton (Boston, 1913 
p. 60. 

89 Cornelius H. Patton and W. 
O'clock Chapel (Boston, 


Letters of 
y, Vol. II, 


T. Field, Eight 


P- 75. 


1927), 
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tended to come increasingly from the 
business classes rather than from the 
clergy. These men felt the need for expert 
management in their institutions and 
sought a new kind of college executive 
who was able to furnish it. Perhaps even 
more important, educational institutions 
after 1865 were beginning to become 
aware of the need for training the spe- 
cialized personnel who could perform 
these functions in modern society. Eliot 
and Gilman were in the forefront of this 
movement. American higher education 
today, which in so many ways has as- 
sumed the proportions of a vast and 
specialized business, owes much to their 
pioneering measures. 

Eliot and Gilman, furthermore, played 
an important part in liberating the Ameri- 
can student from the rigi idly prescribed 
curriculum and giving him a broader 

Was not 
a fitting and 


choice as to his college work. 
this curricular laissez-faire 


proper educational expression for a 
country which was going through a 


period of unrestrained economic indi- 
vidualism and which was deeply influ- 
enced by the ideological heritage of 
Jefferson, and Eliot 
himself had publicly testified to the fact 
that he found in Emerson “all the funda- 
mental motives and principles of my own 
hourly struggle against educational rou- 
tine and tradition.*° His work, and that 
of his Johns Hopkins colleague, helped 
to destroy old concepts of mind training 
going back to the Yale Report of 182 8. 
It made untenable the assumption that 
there was any necessary connection be- 
tween the “discipline” and “furniture” 
of the mind. As an essential corollary, 
Eliot and Gilman brought American pro- 
fessional education and graduate instruc- 
tion, in most respects laughable before 


Locke, Emerson? 


40 Charles W. 


(Boston, 


Eliot, Four American Leaders 


1906), pp. 122-23. 
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the Civil War, to a stage of development 
which, by the turn of the century, ranked 
with the world’s best. 

This emphasis on freedom does not 
mean that either Eliot or Gilman viewed 
the “new” higher learning as devoid of 
social responsibility. Quite the contrary. 
Eliot always emphasized that the univer- 
sity must be regarded as the very cap- 
stone of the educational system which 
maintained and preserved America’s dis- 
tinctive system of democracy. Gilman, 
for his part, saw higher education as per- 
forming certain essential functions for 
society by advancing knowledge and ap- 

lying the fruits of research to problems 
of daily living. 

The American university today still 
seeks the fundamental goals which these 
two educational statesmen defined for it 
in the late nineteenth century. To be 
sure, the shallowness of some aspects of 
Eliot’s system of “free electives” has been 
undergoing a fundamental re-examina- 
tion during the past few years, though 
not as much criticism has been lev elled 
at Gilman’s relatively more conservative 
“group sy stem. ’ But, we may ask, are the 
majority of American colleges and uni- 
versities ready at present to repudiate the 
basic idea that the student must have op- 
portunity to choose among widely diver- 
gent subjects or courses of study? 

Where both Eliot and Gilman failed 
lamentably was in their disinclination to 
take into account the educational needs 
of those who would not be able to be- 
come a part of the nation’s “natural” 
intellectual aristocracy. For the student 
who was dropped by the wayside during 
the severe Darwinian competition which 
their system made inevitable, they had 
formulated no program—no ¢ guidance or 
special counseling, no separate plan of 
general education. Their supreme interest 
in the training of leaders precluded much 


attention being devoted to the problems 
of those who would never be leaders. In 
our own complex century, as America 
has been plunged into the perplexing 
responsibilities of global leadership, there 
has inevitably come to be more emphasis 
in the schools and colleges on training for 
social cooperation, on the development 
of skills in handling human relationships. 
We are looking for the basic unities in 
the curriculum that may be furnished by 
programs of general education and by 
integration of the various fields of know a 
edge. 

Can we properly expect that these two 
educational pioneers should have fore- 
seen all the possible problems of our 
time? Can they be condemned because 
they did not have sufficient vision to an- 
ticipate the future changes which would 
be necessary in their system? Perhaps. 
But if so, it is a sin of which few leaders 
in history have been free. The main task 
of the Eliot-Gilman period was to break 
down inhibiting bonds of the past. This 
they did, and did so thoroughly that it 
has not needed to be done again. We of 
the present age have the time and per- 
spective to see the flaws, the shortcom- 
ings, in their “new departure.” We have 
to reckon with these problems, and prop- 
erly so, in formulating our own educa- 
tional plans for the second half of the 
twentieth century. But would we have 
before us today the rich field for experi- 
mentation and growth which is con- 
temporary American higher education 
had not Eliot and Gilman, over the most 
bitter opposition, laid the foundations 
many years ago? 

Each generation has its own problems 
to solve and its own world to make, in 
education as in other things. A funda- 
mental re-evaluation, a thorough recon- 
struction, of American higher learning 
is long overdue. Now it is under way. 
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That this would not in the least surprise 
Daniel C. Gilman is made clear when we 
read a letter he wrote to Eliot in 1900 
with reference to plans for the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of Johns Hopkins. Not 
only must the progress of higher educa- 
tion during the past two or three decades 
be reviewed, he wrote, but it would also 
be necessary to “indicate the problems 
which have been settled and the problems 
which are opening for the next genera- 
tion to solve.’*! Eliot, too, was very 
conscious of the fact that his generation 
was winning a victory which the next 
generation would have to consolidate and 
even extend. He told Gilman in 1880: 

In general, | perceive that we are making 
progress, but that the road ahead is long and 
hilly. What a good time our successors in 
the next generation will have! I know a 
number of pleasing wills, but how very 
good the lives are!** 

Still, it had been a good fight and, 
make no mistake about it, a generally re- 
warding one. Gilman, looking back at 
his life struggle, sums it up this way in 
his autobiography: 

It has been a delightful and exhilarating 
time in which to live and to work, to ob- 
serve and to try. All the obstacles have not 
been overcome, some mistakes have been 
made, much remains for improvement, but 
on the whole the record of the last forty 


or fifty vears exhibits substantial and satis- 
factory gains.** 


Were these lives worth while? Look 


41 Eliot Papers. Daniel C. Gilman to Charles 
W. Eliot, March 15, 1900. 

42 [bid., Charles W. Eliot to Daniel C. Gil- 
man, December 11, 1880. 

43 Daniel C. Gilman, Launching of a Univer- 
sity, p. 5. 





at the American university today and 
find your answer. At a Yale class re- 
union, Gilman remarked soberly, “None 
of us has done anything to last, or added 
to the knowledge of mankind.”** Pos. 
terity would disagree, Mr. Gilman! Were 
these two motivated by individual am- 
bition or by the urge to serve humanity? 
This is a question w hich can never re- 
ceive an exact answer. If ambition was 
the ruling motive of Charles William 
Eliot and Daniel Coit Gilman, it surely 
was a noble and honorable ambition, 
something more than a mere thirst for 
personal fame. Each had a larger pur- 
pose in view and this, in truth, is what 
gives to their careers an indisputable dis- 
tinction and meaning. 

At the core of their work for uni- 
versity reform lay a wish, as Gilman put 
it in the central sentence of his Johns 
Hopkins inaugural address of 1876, “for 
less misery among the poor, less igno- 
rance in schools, less bigotry in the tem- 
ple, less suffering in the hospital, less 
fraud in business, less folly in politics.” 45 

At the heart of their strivings lay a 
desire to live as Eliot, in the inscription 
he composed for a window in Harvard’ 
Memorial Hall, had hoped that the good 
and useful man would: “So live as to 
make men freer, happier and more united. 

live that your countrymen may one 
day say of you, as of them, “His memory 
is fragrant and blessed.’ * 


44 Fasciculi of the Memorial Symposium, p 
31. 

45 Addresses at the Inauguration of Daniel C 
Gilman as President of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity (Baltimore, 1876), p. 30. 

46 Inscriptions Written by Charles William 
Eliot (Cambridge, 1934), p. 28. 
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“Visual” 


and ‘‘Verbal” Paths to Learning’ 


KENNETH NORBERG 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


F we examine practice in the schools, 
ie find evidence of a consistently 
growing emphasis on the use of audio- 
visual techniques and materials to dis- 


seminate information, develop skills, 
and communicate ideas and _ attitudes. 
Most educators and laymen have ac- 


cepted these newer devices and methods 
of communication as important tools for 
teaching and learning. The effectiveness 
of these new tools is borne out by experi- 
mental evidence, and yet if we carefully 
common attitudes toward the 
audio-visual movement, we 


consider 
> begin to see 
that some doubts are present. What is 
the source of these doubts, and how do 
they arise? Do they represent valid criti- 
cism, misunderstanding, 
fusion, o1 


semantic con- 
possibly all of these in some 
degree? 


First, let us consider a specific case of 


doubt. There is no need to document 
the widespread faith in audio-visual 
methods. Testimonials for the new tools 


of learning are commonplace. Hence, 
it is rather when come 
N. Conger entitled 


in the U 


surprising we 
across an article by 
“Is There Danger 
Aids?” A brief quotation will suggest 
what the author has in mind. 


se of Visual 


The question may be raised as to whether 
the use of visual aids has any tendency to 


* The terms “visual” and “verbal” are dis- 


cussed on page 320. 
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reduce reading competency. Does the effec- 
tiveness of the pictured presentation rest 
upon the fact that its comprehension in- 
volves little or no mental effort? Different 
psychologists, including the late E. L. 
Thorndike, wrote extensively on “reading 
as thinking.” Thinking is never a passive 
process; it is hard work. It is possible that 
we may be making a mistake in presenting 
material visually that could be learned 
through reading with a little effort. 

What this query amounts to is: Should 
everything that can be learned more easily 
through visual means be taught that way? 
Or, are there other factors that should be 
considered besides ease of learning? If so, 
what criteria should guide one in deciding 
what should be taught through visual means 
and what should be taught through other 
means? Or could the visual form be used in 
such a way as not to interfere with the 
process of learning through reading? ! 


It should be noted that Mr. Conger 
envisions the use of visual aids as a 
possible threat or deterrent to optimum 
reading development. He does not say 


that deficiencies 


present reading are 
actually the result of present use of visual 
aids. “They have not been in general 


°2 But he advises us to 
consider possible danger from this source. 
It seems clear that Mr. Conger is con- 
cerned about using visual techniques as 
an easy substitute for reading, thus pre- 

1'N. Conger, “ 


use long enough.’ 


Is There Danger in the Use of 
Visual Aids?” School and Society, Vol. 74, No. 
1909, July, 1951, pp. 38-39. 

2 [bid., p. 39. 
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venting or deterring the development of 
reading skills. He mentions other possible 
dangers in the indiscriminate use of visual 
materials, but carefully avoids criticizing 
visual aids as such. He even concedes the 
probability that proper use of such ma- 
terials may contribute to reading ef- 
ficiency. 

The implicit assumption upon which 
visual methods are taken to be a possible 
threat to reading development is that 
visual (pictorial) presentations and read- 
ing can serve as interchangeable methods 
of communication. The argument ap- 
pears to be that reading (and possibly 
associated intellectual skills) may suffer 
when an “easier” method of communica- 
tion is substituted. Perhaps there is dan- 
ger both in the use of visual aids and in 
reading when one is used merely as a 
substitute for the other. But how far is 
it safe to follow the assumption of inter- 
changeability? Is there any truth in the 
idea that the “visual” and the “verbal” 
are alternative paths to meaning? t Or 
should we discard altogether the notion 
that one can be substituted for the other? 

Before proceeding farther, however, 
some attention must be given to terms. 
There is an inherent difficulty or awk- 
wardness in the general discussion of 
“visual” and “audio-visual” materials as 
contrasted with others, because they 
frequently include verbal components 
which may occur as either visual or 
auditory symbols accompanying the 
iconict signs. Thus, it is difficult to keep 


+It is of some interest here that both audio- 
visual education and the specific medium of 
television have been attacked as threats to our 
culture and to reading as a superior (alterna- 
tive) method of communication. 

t The term “iconic” is borrowed from C. S. 
Peirce and Charles Morris. The latter uses it 
to denote signs resembling the things they rep- 
resent. Thus, iconic signs would include pic- 
tures, three-dimensional models, realistic sounds, 
and so forth. 


distinctions between such terms as “visual 
aids” and “reading” entirely clear, since 
both involve visual stimuli and both may 
involve verbal symbols. However, a 
serviceable distinction may be made if 
we reserve the use of “visual” and “audio- 
visual” for materials which are not ex- 
clusively verbal, and which involve visual 
perception of “real” things, or iconic 
signs resembling in some degree the 
things they represent. After making this 
preliminary distinction we must then 
consider the extent to which the mean- 
ing of visual or audio-visual materials 
rests upon their pictorial or iconic ele- 
ments. In distinguishing visual from 
verbal materials we assume that percep- 
tion of real things or iconic signs is the 
distinctive factor. 

Returning to the issue already devel- 
oped, it is true in a crude sense that visual 
or pictorial methods of presentation are 
interchangeable with verbal symbols for 
certain limited purposes of communica- 
tion, and assuming appropriate circum- 
stances. But to assume (tacitly or other- 
wise) a general interchangeability is 
unwarranted. It is also true, obviously, 
that visual media such as television may 
compete with reading as alternative 
claims upon the individual’s time or 
intellectual habits, but this is something 
quite different from the proposition that 
visual presentations, as such, may com- 
pete in any full sense with reading as an 
alternative method for communicating 
the same content. 

Meanings may be regarded as functions 
of situations as they develop through 
time: they do not reside in “real” things, 
in pictures, or in words taken out of 
context. In other words, the situation is 
meaningful—not the visual aid or the 
printed word as such. What a picture 
or a printed statement “means” at a given 
time is the meaning of the total situation 
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reflecting the past experience and present 
concerns of the individual. The meaning 
may be precipitated by picture or by 
word, but it is not a property of the 
precipitating stimulus itself. Moreover, 
the functional meaning of a situation is 
unique, a cumulative development, con- 
stantly changing in time. 

If we approach the problem this way, 
it follows that the meanings associated 
with visual presentations and with words 
develop concurrently as aspects of com- 
munication situations in which both are 
involved. In other words, the singular 
meaning of a situation, at any moment, 
may be grasped (or expressed) in either 
of two w ays: (1) as sensory-motor or- 
ganization of behavior reflecting what 
we ordinarily call “perception”; (2) as 
symbolic formulation reflecting the lin- 
gual dimension of behavior. But these 
modes of communication are interrelated 
and interdependent. They are not self- 
sufficient and alternative methods. Con- 
sider two farmers walking through a 
field of wheat. One observes something: 
a patch that is different from the re- 
mainder of the field, an unexpected 
growth of weeds, or some variation in 
the soil. This is pointed out to the other. 
They talk, observe more closely, talk 
some more, move to another part of the 
field, make further observations, argue, 
make still more observations, and so on. 
This pattern of interweaving perception 
and verbal behavior is one that can be 
traced in any organized and sustained 
human activity. In the case of the farm- 
ers in the field it is apparent that each 
new observation is guided and controlled 
by what has been said or read or is being 
said (and thought) as the farmers carry 
on their tour of inspection. At the same 
time, the verbal behavior is controlled by 
what is being observed or has been ob- 
served in the past. By saying that percep- 


tional and verbal behavior are concur- 
rent in such situations we mean that there 
is a constant, reciprocal interplay between 
the two—a fact that is borne out by 
everyday experience. 

Now if we enlarge our field of obser- 
vation we note that any particular situa- 
tion, such as a wheat farm, can also be 
viewed from the standpoint of the science 
of horticulture; from the standpoints of 
contributing sciences such as biology, 
physics, chemistry; from the standpoints 
of economics, politics, logic, ethics, phi- 
losophy, and so on. It is apparent that 
these various fields are spheres of inquiry 
in their own right, and also that they 
grow out of, and are continually nour- 
ished by, the practical concerns of every- 
day living, such as the farming situation 
previously mentioned. What is not al- 
ways equally apparent is that the sys- 
tematic formulations of the sciences or 
other fields of human thought, which 
enter the practical situation frequently 
as reading of verbal symbols, function 
in human behavior as they become in- 
volved in the development of meaningful 
situations wherein perception and action 
are also involved over a period of time. 
What has been set down in books some- 
times seems to have a life and meaning 
of its own, apart from the context of 
feelings, thoughts, and concerns brought 
to it by the reader. Maybe we should 
remind ourselves that this impression of 
entirely self-contained meanings in ver- 
bal symbols and formulations has no 
basis in fact. The meanings that develop 
in situations as we pause to read, to 
converse, or to reflect are remarkable 
in that they mark the distinctively human 
capacity to think in general terms, to 
abstract and combine ideas, and to apply 
the meanings developed through past ex- 
perience in new situations. They are also 
remarkable in that they demonstrate the 
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human capacity to share experience and 
communicate ideas. Nevertheless, the 
meaning that is communicated or pre- 
cipitated by reading or other verbal be- 
havior at any given time is generated out 
of a continuum of experience going back 
in time and including the full range of 
behavior. 

Another common notion (correspond- 
ing, perhaps, to the idea that meanings 
may be “contained” in self-sufficient 
verbal formulations) is that the meanings 
of “real” things and pictures are the bed- 
rock of experience and that they de- 
velop prior in time to the relativ ely “ab- 
stract’” meanings of words. V isually per- 
ceived things are assumed to have more 
or less residual powers as signs, as though 
their meanings were written on their 
faces, so to speak; whereas the meanings 
of words, in contrast, are supposed to be 
derived from association with things or 
with pictures of things. This notion has 
an element of truth, but it is only half 
true. It is better to begin with things, 
pictures, and words as events on an equal 
footing (meaning-wise) and to assume 
that their functions as signs develop con- 
currently as aspects of situations unfold- 
ing in time. Beyond the testimony of 
common experience there is abundant 
evidence in experimental ee for 
the suggested point of view.§ We know, 
for instance, that verbal cues definitely 
condition what we make out of a given 
stimulus-object in perception, suggesting 
that there is a constant substratum, a con- 
ceptual background to the sensory-per- 
ceptional organization of experience, and 


§ The dynamic and constructive character 
of perception and meaning is dramatically 
verified, for instance, by the Ames demonstra- 
tions in perception developed by the Institute 
for Associated Research. (See Franklin P. Kil- 
patrick, ed., Human Behavior from the Trans- 
actional Point of View, Institute for Associated 
Research, Hanover, N. H., 1952.) 
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that this substratum or background is, or 
corresponds to, the way in which the 
subject would lingually formulate the 
meaning of a situation at any given time, 

Still another common notion associ- 
ated with the idea that meanings some- 
how reside in pictures, or in words, taken 
by themselves is that learning may be 
attributed to a single (or discrete) pres- 
entation, such as a picture or a printed 
statement. It would be better to say that 
learning normally occurs during a series 
of presentations over a period of time. 
It would be still more precise and mean- 
ingful to say that we always learn in the 
course of a series of experiences, and that 
this series normally includes such dif- 
ferent phases as perception, symbolic be- 
havior (such as reflection and reading), 
and action. Of course any single phase in 
the series, such as the sy mbolic, may be- 
come a protracted chain of special events 
of that order. An Einstein may work for 
years at the symbolic level perfecting an 
elaborate theory, but he or some other 
observer will eventually return to the 
object to test the theory or put it to 
work. It should also be noted that learn- 
ing may occur during the course of iso- 
lated visual presentations or isolated 
verbal behavior, but only in the sense 
that a potential reorganization of be- 
havior already built up through a pre- 
ceding series of experiences can now be 
touched off or precipitated by the dis- 
crete stimulus-event in question. 

Does this mean that visual perception 
always involves a background of experi- 
ence available in the form of symbolic 
formulation? Does it mean that symbol 
behavior, such as the reading of words, 
always presupposes a background or a 
context of perceptional experience? The 
answer, as we have already suggested, is 
Yes to both questions. In fact, it is pro- 
posed that the radical difference some- 
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times supposed to exist between words 
and perceptions, in the more limited 
sense, has no ground in fact. The reading 
of words is perception in the full sense. 
As such, it is involved in and contributes 
to the development of other perceptions 
of “real” things or pictures of things, 
whereas these latter perceptions (of the 
sort involved in the use of visual aids) 
are involved in and contribute, in turn, 
to the development of that particular 
kind of perception we call reading. 
Modern educational practice points to 
the increasing use of visual materials, 
along with actual doing and participa- 
tion, as a way of providing needed back- 


ground and stimulus for reading. The 
reciprocal function of reading (and sym- 
bolic behavior in general) in the organi- 
zation and guidance of observation and 
action will not be obscured, and may 
even receive fresh emphasis, as we learn 
to balance and integrate the several kinds 
of learning experiences. It is suggested 
that the proper interpretation and devel- 
opment of the modern trend emphasizing 
the use of “visual” instructional materials 
is consistent with the view that the visual 
and verbal paths to meaning are comple- 
mentary phases in the development of 
the meaningful situation—not alternative 
paths to learning. 
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NE set of circumstances distin- 
O guishes the present crucial de- 
mand for strong educational leadership 
from past demands: the pressures for 
change in school and society outweigh 
any in the past century. Freedom, de- 
mocracy, human dignity are under fire. 
The repercussions of this upheaval are 
reaching into almost every community 
in the land. No other period of civiliza- 
tion has witnessed the kinds of changes 
which have occurred in the past half 
century and are continuing. Scarcely a 
single aspect of present- -day society has 
not been altered markedly in this brief 
period. Building a school program to 
keep pace with—let alone contribute to 
—change requires effective educational 
leadership. 

Whether the schools meet their re- 
sponsibilities for providing experiences 
which will help prepare individuals to 
live effectively in a changing society 
subject to many kinds of pressures de- 
pends, to a large extent, on the caliber of 
leadership in a community’s schools. 

Failure or only partial success in bring- 
ing about curriculum changes may = 
the result of poor leadership Ww hich, 
turn, may stem from a hazy Peony 
ing of the nature of leadership. 

The widespread agreement which 
seems to exist regarding the critical im- 
portance of leadership in bringing about 
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curriculum improvements does not carry 
over to the meaning of leadership. The 
terins leader and leadership are used 
freely in literature and discussions, but 
with a variety of meanings. Sometimes 
the specific meaning can be determined 
from the context in which the terms are 
used; often it can only be inferred. To 
some, leadership means dominance; to 
others it means guidance. Some writers 
use the word to describe a function; 
others use it to mean a personality trait. 
The fact that leadership means different 
things to different individuals emphasizes 
a need for developing a clear concept of 
the nature of leadership, which can then 
be applied to the instructional area. In a 
way this involves identifying the animal 
before attempting to improve his breed. 


A CONCEPTION OF LEADERSHIP 


An analysis of a number of studies 
and articles' helped in the formulation 
of a conception of leadership as a group- 
related process. The elements of such a 
conception follow. 


Leadership is a process of group inter- 
action. Attempts to identify a single 
trait or cluster of traits to account for 
leadership have not been fruitful. Many 

1 A. Harry Passow, “Group-Centered Curric- 


ulum Leadership” (Unpublished Ed.D. Project 
Report, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, New York, 1951), pp. 10-54. 
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of the same basic aptitudes, skills, and 
personal qualities are common to both 
leaders and non-leaders. Personality traits 
of recognized leaders in diverse situa- 
tions are often quite different. At the 
same time, many of the differences be- 
tween leaders and non-leaders in a 
particular group, although statistically 
significant, seem inconclusive and _ less 
reliable for the population generally. 

Leadership is neither a trait nor a 
quality which exists by itself. Rather, it 
is a social process in which an individual, 
as a result of behavior by and toward 
other group members, is raised to a 
leader role by members of the group. It 
js a circular process: it emerges as a 
product of interacting forces and in turn 
affects these forces. The leader is influ- 
enced by the activities and attitudes of 
the group and at the same time influences 
these. 

Members of any group are constantly 
in some kind of dynamic psy chosocial 
relationship with one another. This 
interdependence in behavior and identi- 
fication with group goals are basic 
conditions of all groups. Behavior of 
individual members has a direct influence 
upon the behavior of other group mem- 
bers, changes in any part of the group 
produce some change in the group as a 
whole. Consequently, no leader role is 
entirely independent of the group situa- 
tion from which it emerges nor can an 
individual function as a leader com- 
pletely divorced from a group. Even 
autocratic leaders are controlled to some 
extent by the needs and interests of the 
members of the group. They cannot ig- 
nore the goals, values, and expectations 
of group members if they are to con- 
tinue as recognized leaders, even though 
their actions may tend to restructure 
these goals. , 

Some official positions or the posses- 


sion of certain skills (applicable only to 
a specific situation) may tend to facili- 
tate the emergence of leadership. How- 
ever, they do not guarantee its perma- 
nence. For example, a principal may be 
able to assume a leadership role in a 
faculty meeting more readily than 
Teacher A, because of his official posi- 
tion. If the meeting should be concerned 
with a discussion of reading problems 
in the lower grades, Teacher A’s knowl- 
edge as a teacher of third-grade reading 
may enable her to assume a leader role 
during this discussion. Within a faculty 
group, both the principal and the teacher 
may exercise leadership for a time. In 
either case, however, leadership emerges 
as a function of the needs of the specific 
situation and not because of the princi- 
pal’s position or the teacher’s skills or 
personality. Were the discussion cen- 
tered on some other topic, it might be 
that neither of these two persons would 
exercise leadership. 

Leadership emerges when an individ- 
ual is perceived by some members of a 
group as having or controlling means 
which will help in the identification or 
attainment of group and/or individual 
goals.” Individuals and groups are con- 
tinuously seeking to attain goals or 
maintain existing satisfactions. These 
goals vary from time to time and from 
situation to situation. The means which 
individuals and groups discern as being 
helpful in attaining these goals will dif- 
fer as will their awareness of which 
persons either possess or control these 
means. For example, the goals of a fac- 
ulty may vary from wanting to improve 
pupil achievement to securing more ade- 
quate supplies. An individual teacher 
may want to get along better with his 


2 Irving Knickerbocker, “Leadership: A Con- 
ception and Some Implications.” The Journal 
of Social Issues, Summer 1948. 
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colleagues, gain greater prestige or sal- 
ary, or acquire the affection and respect 
of his students. Different means will be 
needed to achieve these goals. The per- 
son recognized as having the competen- 
cies, insights, or means required to attain 
the group or individual goal will be 
looked to for leadership in that particular 
situation. When one or more members 
of a group view an individual as being 
able to provide help with the clarifica- 
tion or attainment of a desired goal, 
they will look to the person as a leader. 

More than one individual may be able 
to provide help in goal attainment, in 
which case individuals may choose the 
person they think will provide the best 
or most appropriate means or the one 
who is best able to maintain existing 
satisfactions. The person chosen in a 
particular situation may not be selected 
in one which is relatively similar. 

That these assets are relative to the 
setting suggests either that they develop 
out of past leadership experiences or 
that individuals possessing necessary 
means are attracted to leader roles in this 
particular kind of situation. Individuals 
in the act of responding to group needs, 
adapt, learn, and modify their behavior. 
The character, personality, and capabil- 
ities of an individual may be modified by 
altering the social atmosphere of his 
group. 

The functions of a leader may lie 
either in satisfying group needs or in 
protecting existent satisfactions. For ex- 
ample, the principal may be in a position 
to recommend the increased salaries de- 
sired by a faculty group (helping to 


satisfy group needs) or to prevent a 
change in teaching loads with which the 
staff is content (protect existent satisfac- 
Because he controls these means 

attainment or 
he may 


tions). 
to goal 


satisfactions, be recognized by 


maintenance of 
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teachers as a leader in some circum. 
stances. 

A group may come to accept an in- 
dividual’s objectives for its own because 
of loyalty, fear, gratitude, or some other 
reason. At any rate, the leader gains his 
role only as he is perceived and reacted 
to as possessing or controlling the means 
required for goal clarification or goal 
achievement—either current or future. 

Although an individual is accepted as 
a leader because of his control of means, 
this gives him no permanent lien on 
leadership. He will continue to lead only 
as long as he is believed to have posses 
sion or control of these desired means, 
These perceptions may not correspond 
with reality. An individual having a 
leader role in one situation may be seen 
as having means another group w ishes to 
use although this may subsequently an 
not to be the case. This “halo effect” 
common and results in groups’ anil 
ing leader roles to individuals who ac- 


tually do not possess means for attaining 


goals. For example, the principal who 
controls many means needed for main- 
taining certain satisfactions is looked to 
for leadership in situations where he may 
not have the necessary understandings 
or skills. Because of the “halo effect,” 
groups tend to expect better means from 
certain individuals and look to these per- 
sons for leadership in general. Though 
an individual may not possess or control 
means, as long as the group thinks he 
he will continue in a leader role. 
a reason for ineffec- 


does, 
This is sometimes 
tive leadership. 


A person who is thought by one group 


to possess means to goal attainment may 
not be so considered by another group. 
Although all group members may desire 
substantially the same goals, they may 
not all recognize the same individual as 


being able to provide help in attaining | 
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these goals. The difference may lie in 
the perceptions of the kinds of means 
necessary for goal attainment or in rec- 
ognition of the same individual as pos- 
sessing these means. For example, a fac- 
ulty may be united in wanting a solution 
to a particular problem. Some teachers 
may feel that the solution requires ag- 
gressive or forceful action, while others 
may think that the difficulty “will work 
itself out” if given enough time. The in- 
dividual who could provide leadership 
if one course is taken may not be able 
to help if other means are needed. Teach- 
ers who prefer bargaining to taking no 
action will seek as leaders individuals 
who would not be recognized as pro- 
viding leadership if force was seen as the 
desired means of attaining the goal. 

Psychological factors (both individual 
and group) affect the emergence of lead- 
ership. Group leadership satisfies not 
only group objectives but also indivdual 
or “accessory needs.” Individuals may 
seek opportunities to lead or they may 
shy away from leading. Their hunger 
for prestige, recognition, status, or group 
identification as well as emotional satis- 
factions may be served by leadership ac- 
tivities. These deeply personal individual 
needs are intertwined in the group struc- 
ture. Relevant or irrelevant to the group 
needs or goals, they are highly impor- 
tant in the emergence of leadership. The 
psychology and experiences of indi- 
viduals may predispose them to accept 
or reject different kinds of leader roles 
for either themselves or others. Changes 
in the psychological climate of individ- 
uals or groups may lead to the emer- 
gence of different leaders. 

Such special needs as dominance, sub- 
mission, service, and sacrifice may be 
satisfied through exercising icadership 
functions. A leader who at times may 
seem to be frustrating certain individuals 
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in a group may actually be satisfying 
either his own personal needs or the 
needs of some others in the group. 

The psychology of the potential leader 
who is willing to assume such a role is 
often a key factor in the emergence of 
leadership. Individuals, knowingly or not, 
may seek situations in which the means 
they possess will be needed, so that they 
will be recognized as leaders. There are 
situations in which all factors are favor- 
able to the emergence of leadership—a 
group faces problems in achieving i 
goals, individuals are aware of pressing 
needs—and yet no leaders come forth. 
One reason may be that no individual 
in the group is recognized as possessing 
the means to help the group in goal at- 
tainment. An alternative reason may be 
the psychology of the potential leader, 
for unless there are group members 
whose needs may be satisfied through 
exercising leadership functions there is 
no assurance that leadership will emerge. 

The process of leadership is one in 
which more than a single individual may 
play a relatively important role. In terms 
of functions essential to the achievement 
of personal and group objectives, many 
kinds of leadership activities may be car- 
ried on by more than one individual. 
Several individuals may be able to pro- 
vide different means for reaching the 
same objectives. By their activities and 
service, all these persons may play lead- 
ership roles. 

Benne and Sheats have catalogued some 
of the kinds of functional roles which 
may be played either by the group chair- 
man or by various members in a face-to- 
face group. They divide these roles into 
three categories: group-task roles which 
facilitate and coordinate group efforts in 
the selection, definition, and solution of 
a common problem  (initiator-coordi- 
nator, information seeker, opinion giver, 
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procedural technician, recorder, and 
others); group-building and maintenance 
roles which build and perpetuate group- 
centered attitudes and orientation among 
members (such as harmonizer, compro- 
miser, gatekeeper, expediter); and indi- 
vidual roles which satisfy personal needs 
rather than group tasks (aggressor, 
blocker, recognition seeker, dominator, 
and others) .® 

Similarly, Krech and Crutchfield have 
listed a variety of functions which may 
have to be performed in either a primary 
or a secondary group. The leader may 
act as executive, planner, policy maker, 
expert, external group representative, 
controller of internal relationships, 
purveyor of rewards and punishments, 
arbitrator and mediator, group symbol 
surrogate for individual responsibility, 
ideologist, father figure, or scapegoat.‘ 

These classifications suggest the many 
kinds of leader functions in groups and 
indicate the diverse capacities required 
of individuals to fill these needs. Since 
many roles are not mutually exclusive, 
an individual may play several roles at 
the same time in a given group. He may, 
for example, serve as expert, policy 
maker, and scapegoat at the same time. 
These are roles which outside consult- 
ants often fill when working with teacher 
groups on curriculum problems. While 
they are looked to as experts, they also 
serve as scapegoats as difficulties are en- 
countered along the way. 

Clearly, the same person can be both 
leader and non-leader either in two dif- 
ferent situations or in the same situation 


3 Kenneth D. Benne and Paul Sheats, “Func- 
tional Roles of Group Members.” Journal of 
Social Issues, 4:41-49, Spring 1948. Each of 
twenty-nine roles is described and illustrated. 

4David Krech and Richard Crutchfield, The- 
ory and Problems of Social Psychology (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 


1948), pp. 417-22. 
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at different times. In a group meeting, 
an individual may play several different 
leader roles or, at times, exercise no 
leadership whatsoever. 

The methods by which an individual 
may emerge in a leader role are varied, 
An individual may be elected by a group 
to fill a position. In this case the actual 
election indicates their confidence that 
he possesses skills and understandings to 
do a certain job. Appointment also raises 
leaders, but this procedure may be less 
popular than election. Indiv iduals may 
be spontaneously accepted by a group 
because they possess or control means, 
This is more common in small groups, 
where members recognize that a job has 
to be done and know which individuals 
can do it. Still another method by which 
leaders emerge is through sheer force 
or strength by which they structure a 
group’s behavior or change its objectives, 
Such leadership is based on the group’ 
perception of the potential leader’s abili- 
ties and his control over means, as well as 
the consideration of alternatives avail- 
able to the group. 

The school principal who is expected to 
provide instructional and administrative 
leadership for the faculty is appointed 
by a board of education. The board’s ob- 
jectives and the principal’s goals may be 
different from the goals of the group he 


is to lead. Nevertheless, the principal may } 


still be considered by teachers to con- 
trol means important to their satisfac- 
tion attainment. Some of these controls 
accrue to his official position—he may be 
able to bestow or withhold promotions, 
facilitate the purchasing of supplies, ar- 
range desirable schedules, or provide time 
for in-service training. Other means may 
be personal—special competencies in 
building reading programs, ability t 
chair meetings, or talent in encouraging 


staff members and creating a healthy S0- | 
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cial climate. The board of education ap- 
points the principal to a status position 
but his recognition as an educational 
leader depends on the perceptions of 
the group. Because of his skills, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes, the principal may be 
seen as a leader in roles other than those 
which seem to go with his appointment. 
On the other hand, the teachers may 
actually look to one of their own col- 
leagues for instructional leadership. 

Leader roles may be imposed from out- 
side the group, be structured by the 
group, or emerge as a product of inter- 
acting factors within the group. Regard- 
less of the method, a functional relation- 
ship will exist between the individual 
and the group if leadership is exercised. 

There may be no sharp dichotomy 
between “leader” and “group member.” 
As indicated earlier, the variety of leader 
roles in terms of functions to be per- 
formed in a group sometimes obscures 
the lines between leadership and member- 
ship. Every member may be potentially 
capable of contributing to the resolution 
of group problems. Actually, not all 
potentialities may be realized. Because of 
special qualifications or needs, leadership 
may be concentrated in one member or 
diffused among the entire group. A 
number of factors—group structure, 
group goals, and general psychological 
climate—may influence the diffusion of 
leadership and govern the extent to 
which individuals are able to move in and 
out of leader and member roles. 

The dividing line between leaders and 
members is flexible. As groups become 
rigidly structured, the diffusion or emer- 
gence of new leadership may be seriously 
hampered or curtailed. However formal 
and rigid an organization may be, there 
will still exist some informal subgroups 
and relationships which will permit shifts 
in leader-member roles. Conversely, the 
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informal and fluid organization may still 
tend to select individuals with certain 
characteristics and to block others. Legal 
limitations and group expectations may 
restrict diffusion of some leadership func- 
tions. If a group comes to expect better 
techniques from a particular individual, 
he may be selected as a leader even 
though another person may be better 
qualified. 

Situational factors will determine the 
quality of leader roles. In a primary 
group, individual and group socio-psy- 
chological factors tend to enlarge or 
shrink the maximum contribution of each 
member. Whether group members are 
free to participate and to lead depends on 
a complex matrix of situational factors. 
These include the following: 


The goals which individuals and 
groups seek to identify and achieve— 
the desirable needs to be satisfied or 
maintained through association with a 
particular group or individual. 

2. The goals of potential leaders in the 
group. 

3. The kinds of means available to the 
group and believed to be most helpful 
in clarifying or attaining goals; the recog- 
nition by the group of those individuals 
who actually or potentially contro] or 
can prov ide the means for goal attain- 
ment. These include the personality, 
skills, insights, and powers that the po- 
tential leader actually possesses as well 
as the group’s perceptions of these per- 
sonal means. Groups act on these percep- 
tions even if reality denies them. 

4. The formal and informal organiza- 
tion which facilitates or impedes the 
emergence of leadership, such as rigidity 
of status hierarchies, degree of flexibility 
in activities, role expectations of indi- 
viduals, and amount of freedom of the 
group to structure its own activities. 
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5. Individual and group psychological 
forces, ideologies, and established values 
within which the group leaders operate. 

6. External factors from the larger 
social setting within which the group 
operates—legal structure, status systems, 
institutional pressures, local mores, com- 
munity resources, for example. 


Democratic leadership is difficult in an 
authoritarian structure. The stereotype 
of leadership in a rigid, formal organi- 
zation would almost guarantee arbitrary 
action. If there exists a structure of au- 
thority and control in which individuals 
strive for dominant roles, these factors 
interacting in the total situation will shape 


leadership patterns. Altering the social 


atmosphere of a group—that is, some of 


the situational factors—may change the 
quality of the emergent leadership. 


A DEFINITION AND SOME 
IMPLICATIONS 


The seven elements discussed above 
fuse into this definition: Leadership is an 
interactive process in which the leader is 
one who is perceived as providing help, 
real or potential, with the means the 
group and individuals desire to use for 
clarifying or achieving goals. 

This definition emerges from a con- 
ception which is group oriented and 
a hypothesis w hich views leadership 
neither as a trait nor as a personal quality 
but as a process dependent on many inter- 
acting situational factors. The definition 
is in some ways broader and in others 
narrower than most common uses of the 
term. It is broader in that it includes all 
activities perceived by group members 
as helpful toward goal attainment, but 
narrower because it restricts leadership 
to this direction of activities. 

The key to the leadership process is 
found in the activities carried on by po- 
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tential leaders and the reactions to these 
activities by group members. For the 
potential leader concerned with instruc- 
tional improvement, these activities seem 
to fall into six fluid and interrelated areas: 
improving group effectiveness, stimulat- 
ing and releasing members’ potentialities, 
coordinating individual and ¢ group under- 
takings, facilitating communication, fur- 
nishing needed expertness, and improy- 
ing human relations. As the curriculum 
worker carries out his functions and ful- 
fills responsibilities in broad 
areas, some of his actions and his direc- 


these six 


tion of activities will be seen as providing 
means to goal attainment. In these activi- 
ties and roles the individual will be recog- 
nized as a leader. , 
Such a conception and definition help 
direct efforts toward developing more 
effective 
ways: 


leadership in the following 


. They separate the leadership process 
from a particular individual or status po- 
sition. This process is involved in many 
and his total 
job involves leadership—but it is not 
his total job. Recognition of 
tinction is important; 


activities of a status person, 


this dis- 
it brings attention 
to the fact that a status person is not a 
leader per se but only when his direction 
of activities helps in the clarification and 
selection of goals and means. This differ- 
gives greater substance and 
meaning to the term leadership. When 
clarity is 


entiation 


lacking, efforts toward im- 
~~ ement are often frustrated. 

They point out that many _indi- 
viduals, regardless of status position, are 
capable of exercising leadership, since 
they control some means that the group 
may want to use in goals. 


attaining its g 
Status persons are often in a position to 
encourage the exercising of leadership by 


many individuals. Leadership may be 
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strengthened and made more effective as 
it is dispersed and multiplied. 

3. They direct attention toward the 
development of training techniques 
which build competencies and insights 
specific to the task of instructional im- 
provement rather than general person- 
ality traits. Such training should include 
more testing out in action and evaluating 
the effects of individual behavior in the 
group. Such a concept stresses the be- 
lief that individuals can acquire the means 
for leading and can learn how to lead 
more effectively; they need not be born 
with certain traits. 

4. They suggest that while the quality 
of leadership is dependent on situational 
factors, one of the key factors is the 
potential leader himself. Effective leader- 
ship is often directed toward becoming 


more “democratic” or “cooperative” or 
“group centered.” When the leader is 
skilled in clarification and selection of 
goals and means which are mutually ac- 
ceptable to group members, the emer- 
gence of quality leadership is more likely. 
The attitudes, skills, and understandings 
which enable an individual to work with 
others in selecting mutual means and 
goals can be acquired. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The demand for effective educational 
leadership is neither new nor peculiar to 
these times, although a combination of 
forces has tended to emphasize current 
needs. Every age seems to have its own 
threats and crises, all of which have 
stimulated the emergence of leadership. 
But more than crisis leadership is needed 
in education today. Continuing, construc- 
tive leadership is essential in the ongoing 
day-to-day activities as well as the more 
difficult situations. Effective leadership 
will grow with increased understanding 
of the nature of leadership, how it 
emerges, how it becomes autocratic or 
democratic, how it becomes a help or a 
hindrance. It will emerge when individ- 
uals apply a research approach to the 
problem of improvement—testing the 
effect and effectiveness of individual be- 
havior in groups, gathering data related 
not to personal traits but to actions and 
the differences they make in the identifi- 
cation and attainment of goals. It will 
improve when individuals cease to talk 
glibly about “a great need for leaders” 
and begin to take a more deliberate ap- 
proach to the scientific ways of making 
their own leadership more effective. 
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Cooperative Nursery Schools 


Educate Families 


KATHARINE WHITESIDE-TAYLOR 


SUPERVISOR OF PARENT-EDUCATION, 


OOPERATIVE nursery schools are be- 
C coming a vital factor in the educa- 
tion of parents as well as_ preschool 
children, and in sensitizing whole com- 
munities to the importance of educating 
both groups. They are the parents’ own 
answer to their small children’s needs for 
early social education and exploratory 
creativity without prohibitive cost, and 
to their own needs for intensive educa- 
tion in 
freedom, and for active participation in 
significant group processes. As these 
schools seek and receive help from edu- 
cational institutions and other civic agen- 
cies, they involve not only their own 
neighborhoods but even whole commu- 
nities. Wide areas learn the importance 
of promoting the wholesome growth of 


guiding children, for essential 


every individual from birth, ‘and what 
good growth involves. The parents 
themselves, understanding more fully 


what is needed for their own children’s 
best development, often extend their 
concern to all the community’s children. 
The intensive education these parents 
receive often develops capacities for con- 
tinuing leadership in educational and 
civic activities long after they “graduate” 
from nursery school. 

The term “cooperative nursery 
schools” as used here means primarily 
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those neighborhood schools formed 
through the initiative of ten to twenty 
families, with the parents cooperating 
not only in the organization and business 
end but also in the educational processes 
of guiding the children. These schools 
usually opel rate two and a half hours 
each morning, five days a week, and may 
be housed in unused schoolrooms (now 
almost nonexistent! ), churches, recrea- 
tion centers, or private houses. A few 
have built fine buildings cooper ratively. 
Typically, a qualified teacher is in full 
charge every day. In many schools she 
is a mother who has secured the neces- 
sary training and whose own child is, or 
has been, enrolled. Being “one of the 
mothers’’ is an asset, yet many childless 
directors do an equally fine job when 
they have adequate preparation in parent 
education and adult group processes as 
well as in early childhood education. 

Each mother gives one morning a week 
to assisting the teacher in charge after 
intensive preparatory training which will 
be described later. Thus cooperative 
nursery schools often become excellent 
laboratories for learning the dynamics of 
group interaction among adults. 

Since a large part of the staffing is 
provided cooperatively, the cost of op- 
eration is kept within the reach of many 
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parents W ho could not otherwise afford 
nursery school for their children. In 
cooperatives, the monthly tuition is from 
$5 to $15 a month, whereas in the others 
the range is from $25 up, even on the 
same time basis. 

The tendency is growing to enroll 
the family rather chen just the child. 
Fathers, mothers, grandparents, and other 
relatives are drawn into various activities. 
Fathers are expected to attend monthly 
educational and business meetings, and 
at regular intervals to contribute an eve- 
ning to painting, carpentry, toy-making, 
or repairs. They help also with financial 
planning, architecture, legal and health 
matters, according to their qualifications. 
Some schools run special sessions Satur- 
day or Sunday morning, so that fathers 
may observe, and in a number of places, 
fathers cooperate in guiding the children. 

Civic groups raise money in a variety 
of ways to help meet costs of renovation, 
equipment, and other special expenses 
and have given practical help in numer- 
ous instances. In one town the city coun- 
cil chambers housed the cooperative ev- 
ery morning for two years until the 
nursery school’s building became a real- 
ity. Much civic interest and education 
result from such cooperation. 

No other single educational medium 
seems to have as many potentialities for 
significant parental and preparental edu- 
cation as cooperative nursery schools. 
Their contribution in the education of 
parents should go through four or five 
phases, some of which can run parallel. 
The first stage consists of lectures and 
reading for introductory orientation; 
then discussion and working over prob- 
lems heard, seen, or experienced; then 
intensive observation of the nature, inter- 
action, and needs of what is studied (in 
this case young human beings); then 
practice in guiding these interactions with 





supervision (as does a mature student 
getting laboratory experience in any 
discipline) ; and finally taking full respon- 
sibility for planning and running a whole 
project, but seeking consultation as 
needed from more mature specialists. The 
best educational programs of cooperatives 
provide for all these phases in the devel- 
opment of cooperating parents. Those 
which run most smoothly from the start 
require completion of a full term’s course 
in child development and nursery tech- 
niques before a mother and child may 
attend. 

The education of mothers having met 
such initial requirements is not consid- 
ered completed, however, but rather just 
begun. Before actually participating, each 
mother is carefully prepared by individ- 
ual conferences with the teacher and 
parent education chairman and by some 
weeks of observation and guided practice 
before she is accepted into partnership. 
At all times, of course, she is under the 
direction of the qualified teacher, who 
is there every day to provide continuity 
and consistency. 

In addition, there is planned for all the 
parents and the teacher, continuing in- 
service training in evening discussion 
meetings held weekly, bimonthly, or 
monthly depending upon the plans and 
needs of the school. At these meetings 
parents keep themselves abreast of new 
developments and trends in preschool 
education through their own study and 
the contributions of the trained teacher 
and specialists available through the 
school systems and colleges at hand. 

All the cooperatives known to this 
writer have evolved systems of pre-service 
and in-service training. In those having 
no connection with a school system, the 
initial responsibility of training new 
mothers falls upon the nursery school 
teacher herself. However, as these moth- 
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ers become versed in the art of guiding 
small children, they help in the process 
of “inducting” new mothers and, signifi- 
cantly enough, as parents grow in all 
these processes they almost invariably 
seek more guidance from all the educa- 
tional resources available and from one 
another. 

The desire to gain from the experience 
of other cooperatives and to contribute 
from their own has led the most enter- 
prising groups in each area to form 
councils for such interchange and the 
cooperative promotion of further educa- 
all. To 


city councils 


tional development for this 


writer's knowledge, have 


been formed in Seattle, San Francisco, 


Lo 


regional 
: 


Angeles, and Long Beach. Important 
ones are the East Bay Council 
(Northern California) and the Potomac 
Federation, including schools in Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the District of c+ 
lumbia. The first state-wide council was 


formed in California and holds two 
meetings each year, one in the north and 
one in the south. One of the newest ones, 
1 


in the state of Michigan, is partly the 


lr of the “Spartan Wives” program 


resu 
pro\ ided for veterans’ families by \Mich- 
igan State College. 

The usual pattern is for the city coun- 
cils to meet each month, regional ones 
somewhat less often, and state councils 
once or twice a year. At these meetings 
committees of parents, working with 
educational consultants, plan programs 
on the principles and techniques of early 
childhood education, with workshop 
demonstrations, and section meetings on 
special interests and concerns—all the 
way from block building, music, and the 
induction of new mothers to insurance 
for accident liability. Highly motivated 
as Cooperating parents are, the stimula- 
tion of such interchange releases a high 


degree of creativity and power. Sum- 
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a Seattle 
the qual- 
itv of parental thinking so stimulated. 


maries from five sections at 


council may serve to illustrate 


Group! Play group activities are the out- 
children’s emotional needs, 


Availability of a variety of creative ma- 


growth of 


terials in the play groups and opportunity 
for free use of them help the child release 
unhealthy 
and supervision serve their purpose in the 
play group if they stimulate the child to 


experiment and express 


tensions. Materials, equipment, 


his own ideas in his 


own way, but with respect for the needs of 


ore 

GrouP 11 As cooperating mothers we ac- 
cept ¢ ch child as he 1 ind seek ... to 
understand the “whv” of each action s0 
that we may help him find happy expres- 
sion. There 1S a reason behin« every be- 


havior difficulty 


Group ut We cooperating mothers rec- 


ognize the value of that which comes from 


within the child. We are careful not to take 


awav from him the thrill of discovery. We 


realize that growth is a process of becoming 


increasingly aware of truth, and that no one 


person can impose growth upon another. 


Group Iv As cooperating mothers, we 


must increase our own understanding. We 


must be sure that we ourselves are growing 


toward maturity. 


GROUP V Do we, as cooperating mothers, 
have the true creative attitude toward life 


itself? Do we find our security in patterns 
are we aware of the creative force 


within each individual; 


alone, or 
yware that growth 


brings change? 


Hearing such mature appreciation of 


the deeper meanings of education voiced 
in cooperating parents’ meetings, along 


with observing the even more convincing 
serenity and effectiveness of operation 
among well-seasoned parents participat- 
ing in guiding the children, even those 
who may have been skeptical of the 
wisdom of “untrained” parents assisting 
with children are more than satisfied 
with results. Those who realize fully 
what it means to the small child to have 


a mother who understands what he needs | 
; 
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and how to give it at home as well as at 
school become enthusiastic. Those who 
look deeply into the problem of whole- 
some growth realize that even knowing 


> 
what to do is not enough. The mother 
must be well adjusted as a person in order 


to give her child the security he needs. 


= 
“ 


Participation in cooperative nursery 


schools helps many young mothers over- 
come problems of isolation, frustration, 
and stagnation. It not only provides edu- 
cation but helps in the all-round good 
adjustment needed to use that education 
wel! 

Jesides being an instrument to measure 
democratic reality, participation should be 
the mai It should 
help the citizen to overcome whatever doubt 


1in road to leadership. 


he may have about his value in community 
programs and about the influence he may 
assert to lead to decisions in line with his 


ideas about what is best for the country.! 


These words might have been spoken 
about the development of cooperative 
nursery school parents. For young moth- 
ers in particular, cut off as many of them 
are most of their day from comradeship 
adults, joining with other 


young parents in a vital cooperating 


group is a godsend. Not only does it 
give the mother the bit of free time all 
human beings need for inner poise and 
it also helps her total adjustment 
in other, equally valuable, ways. It gives 
her meaningful comradeship with peers, 
] 


focused around a project of first impor- 


tance. Her sense of worth and effective- 
ness increases. Her experience in coop- 
eration gives her a sense of power as a 
responsible citizen who can make her 
community a really good home for all 
of its children. 


‘Max Wolff, “Participation: A Research 
Project in Community Development,” Teachers 
College Record, Vol. 54, No. 2, p- 63, Novem- 


ber, 1952. 


School principals and PTA presidents 
eagerly welcome cooperative mother 
graduates into positions of responsibility. 
Many of the mothers continue with the 
training needed to qualify them for pro- 
fessional positions in teaching, guidance, 
and parent education programs; many 
accept responsibility on various Civic 
boards and councils. Two have become 
presidents of boards of education—one 
serving steadily for ten years. 

Indeed, the whole development of the 
cooperative nursery school movement 
over the last quarter century is a story 
of citizen initiative and cooperative ef- 
fort to meet common needs. The first 
Cooperative in the United States was 
started in 1916 at the University of Chi- 
cago by a group of twelve mothers who 
wanted to secure a little free time to 
; obtained 
space and professional guidance from the 


do Red Cross work. They 
University of Chicago and carried on the 
school cooperatively for a number of 
years. They did not realize that in this 
plan to gain some free time for them- 
selves, and an opportunity for whole- 
some group play for their children, they 
were pioneering in a highly significant 
folk movement. After a few years it was 
taken over by the Uni ersity and was no 
longer cooperative. 

This first effort was followed in the 
ig20's by five others: one at Cambridge, 
one at Northampton, Massachusetts 
(Smith College), one in Schenectady 
(New York), one at the University of 
California (Los Angeles), and one (called 
the Children’s Community) was organ- 
ized by a group of mothers in the Amer- 
ican Association of Univ ersity Women, 
with the Institute of Child Welfare and 
Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of California as sponsors. 

The Children’s Community has just 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary of 
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successful operation by buying the capa- 
cious farmhouse it has been renting these 
many years. It is probably the oldest co- 
operative nursery school still operating 
which was started by the initiative of 
parents and carried through under their 
direction but with continuing profes- 
sional help as needed. Because of the fine 
education of both parents and children 
provided through close collaboration 
with the University of California, this 
little school served to stimulate not only 
other parent groups but public school 
systems to develop cooperative nursery 
schools as part of their parent education 
programs. 

In the 1930's, the public schools of 
Berkeley set up parent nursery schools 
as a part of their parent education pro- 
gram with a mother who had “graduated” 
from the Children’s Community in 
charge. In these schools the teacher’s 
major emphasis was upon the demonstra- 
tion to parents of constructive ways of 
guiding preschool children. Each day 
some parents were participating while 
others were observing. In addition, one 
evening discussion class a week was pro- 
vided for all the parents with children 
enrolled. When the administrators in San 
Francisco saw the value of this type of 
parent education, a similar program was 
developed in that city. Many separate 
schools are operated by groups of par- 
ents in various parts of the state. Results 
at the present time—eighty-four coop- 
erative nursery schools recorded in Cali- 
fornia, the largest number in any state of 
the Union. 

In Seattle, Washington, a similar pro- 
gram was started in 1941 by another 
mother “graduate” of the Children’s 
Community. The program there has 
grown in about ten years to seventy-two 
cooperative nursery schools, the largest 
number in any city in the United States. 


This success has been due in large meas- 
ure to the accepting attitude of all the 
administrators involved, their faith in the 
capacities of parents to develop through 
education, and the continuing emphasis 
upon pre-service and in-service training 
worked out cooperatively with the par- 
ents involved. This program now includes 
not only continual class offerings but 
regular institutes and a demonstration 
school which provides mothers an op- 
portunity for both observation and prac- 
tice teaching under supervision before 
participation. In addition, there are eight 
parent education staff members paid by 
the board of education for these pur- 
poses. 

A program similar to this is now under 
way in Long Beach, California, where 
twelve parent-organized cooperatives are 
operating with pre-service and in-service 
training provided by the parent educa- 
tion program of the schools. Another 
along these lines is being started as a part 
of the parent education program of Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Michigan State College helped young 
mothers develop a number of coopera- 
tives as part of its “Spartan Wives” pro- 
gram for veterans’ families during and 
after World War II. Cooperative nursery 
schools have also been organized and 
run for faculty and student wives at 
the University of Illinois and Vander- 
bilt University with help from these 
institutions. 

That cooperative nursery schools have 
developed so extensively, largely without 
the aid of public funds or private endow- 
ments, bears testimony to the vitality of 
the movement. True, pre-service and in- 
service training have been provided in 
both California and the state of Wash- 
ington by public funds as a part of their 
parent education programs. But only in 
a few places, where the head nursery 
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school teacher is considered primarily a 
teacher of parents, is her salary paid in 
whole (Berkeley) or in part (San Fran- 
cisco) from parent education funds. Else- 
where in California, as in all other places 
known to this writer, the full cost of 
operation, including all salaries, is borne 
by the cooperating parents themselves. 

In spite of the inevitable lag in public 
recognition and appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of a new educational move- 
ment, there has been an increasing num- 
ber of articles in both popular and educa- 
tional journals describing cooperatives 
and their values during recent years. 
Authors and editors report that these ar- 
ticles bring a flood of letters from inter- 
ested parents, asking how they can start 
a cooperative in their neighborhood. For 
example, the State Department of Edu- 
cation in Connecticut reports that it re- 
ceived in a year and a half, one hundred 
requests for information on how to start 
parent cooperatives, and one hundred 
additional requests for the approval of 
schools already in operation.? 

In recognition of the growing cooper- 
ative nursery school movement, the Na- 
tional Association for Nursery Education 
has developed during the past two years 
a section on cooperative nursery schools. 
Some of its leading spokesmen have ex- 
pressed the belief that the most vital 
aspect of the whole nursery school move- 
ment is the vigorous and increasing 
growth of cooperative nursery schools.* 

Of course there have been some nega- 
tive reactions. These revolve primarily 
around the participation of the mothers 
in guiding the children’s group. The ob- 
jection raised by some nursery school 
educators to having “untrained” mothers 


ro) 


*See the report of the National Association 
for Nursery Education National Convention 
in Childhood Education, November, 1947. 

3 Ibid., May, 1951. 


assisting with the educational program 
has already been mentioned. This criti- 
cism is expressed less frequently as more 
observers report the excellent perform- 
ance of the mothers, whose intense moti- 
vation in their own child’s well-being 
makes them respond surprisingly well to 
the training received before and during 
their cooperative service. They do have 
“training” at a very mature level, even 
though they usually receive no college 
credits for it. In Seattle, Long Beach, and 
Baltimore, however, arrangements have 
been made with colleges for those who 
are interested, to meet a few additional 
requirements and receive college credits. 

A serious question raised recently by 
the director of a nursery school training 
center was that having to share his mother 
with a number of other children while 
at school would undermine the child’s 
security. Close observation of hundreds 
of mother-child relationships in cooper- 
ative nursery schools indicates this anx- 
iety to be unfounded, except in extreme 
cases where the mother had never been 
sufficiently supportive. When this is true, 
perhaps it is better to have it brought to 
light early in the child’s life when in- 
dividual case work will be most fruitful. 
However, in milder cases of this kind, 
the child seems to gain security from the 
realization that the other cooperating 
mothers as well as his own mother and 
teacher like him and want to help him. 
And, equally important, when participa- 
tion in the school helps the mother’s 
total adjustment in the ways indicated 
earlier, she becomes more secure within 
herself and therefore able to give her 
child more of the support he needs. 

To be sure, most children do normally 
need time to adjust to the whole new sit- 
uation. But when the mother-child rela- 
tionship is basically sturdy (as it is 
happily in the majority of cases) the 
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process of learning to share the mother 
toward 
greater independence not only in the 


child but also in the mother. 


promotes w holesome growth 
As she ex- 
tends her maternal concern to more chil- 
dren, the danger of too intense focusing 
upon her own child (popularly called 
leading to “momism” 


g ) 


“smother love” 
is lessened. 
Another problem frequently referred 
to by nursery school educators is that 
there is apt to be friction between the 
trained nursery school teacher and the 
mothers cooperating with her, whom she 
is supposed to “train.” This may occur 
es shane with very young gr: iduates in 
nursery school education whose trai ining 
has not included intensive work in 
parent education along with childhood 


education. Working successfully with 


parents demands as much specialized skill 
and insight as does working with chil- 
dren. Girls who have only the latter are 
only half ready to function adeq juately in 
a cooperative nursery school. Even if the 
service of a specialist in parent education 


brought in, which is desirable when 


is 
possible, the teacher also needs to under- 
stand how to help develop insight and 
release creativity through genuinely dem- 
ocratic group processes. If the teacher 
feels insecure in these processes she may 
de evelop critical attitudes toward parents, 
engendering hostility in them. Parents 
also must be helped to understand these 
processes, so that they in turn may put 
the new teacher at ease. As they come to 
feel fully accepted by her they will be 
able to see that there is much she can 
teach them in spite of being much 
and acceptance will 
be mutual. Otherwise a sense of divided 


younger than they, 


authority may grow, even when teacher 
and parents are both 


‘ 


‘sood.” This is 
less likely of course when a woman who 
is or has been one of the mothers secures 
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sufficient training in nursery school tech- 
niques to guide the children’s group in 
real partnership with the mothers from 
the beginning. 

But since the demand for cooperative 
nursery schools is grow ing, there is need 
for colleges and universities offering 
work in early childhood education to 
set up curricula providing prospective 
teachers with the twofold type of train- 
ing needed. It is true that most nursery 
school training does include a unit or 
two on work with parents. However, this 
usually consists of plans for setting u 
monthly parents’ meetings and holding 
individual conferences with parents about 
their own child. These skills are essential 
and should of course be included, but 
they are only part of the work a cooper- 
ative school teacher must be ready for. 
She needs observation, practice teaching, 
and actual group experience with parents 
1s a part of her training as much as she 
needs their equivalents with children. The 
University of Mary land will start such a 





training program spring of 1953, 
with the collaboration of the Potomac 
Federation of C ooperative Nursery 
Schools, whose members will provide 
some of the needed opportunities for 
observation and experience with parents. 
It is hoped that other universities will 
follow similar plans. 

The complementary area of needed 
further development is for cities and 
tates to provide more opportunities for 
parents to gain the experiences they need 
for working cooperatively with teachers 
and specialis ts and to develop in them- 
selves latent capacities for leadership. It 
is difficult for a person working full time 
as a nursery school teacher provide 
the full semester course in pre-service 
training which cooperating parents 


should have at the same time she carries 


on the continuing 


in-se rvice tra ining. 
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This can best be prov ided by a specialist 
with training in both parent education 
and child development, or by a specialist 
in nursery education collaborating with 
a specialist in parent education. 

School systems which provide the pro- 
fessional guidance needed for the sound 
development of parent-run cooperative 
nursery schools will have a fourfold 
ward. Each cooperative will become a 
vital center for the education of pre- 
school children, their parents, and the 
surrounding communities. Each one may 
be utilized as well for preparental “family 


life education.” The collaboration of the 


parents is usually gladly given for this. 
From experienc e they realize the advan- 
tage of early preparental training. 
Children all pyrene the elementary 
grades, even the earlie love to watch 
the nursery school tots in their fenced-in 
yard. By the fifth grade, children can 


start makine ecuided observations of 


“ 


child-child, child-teacher, and child-par- 


ent interactions. This « be carried on 
more intensively at junior and senior high 


scl 


1001 levels, with deepening insight into 
human drives and interactions, including 
their own. Young people in the higher 
grades, both boys and girls, may also have 
opportunities to learn “through some de- 
gree of participation in guiding the chil- 
dren. Si nce the boys will also be parents, 
it is as valuable and enj joyable to them 
as to the girls. 

May we add, also, that for teachers in 
charge of family life classes, cooperative 
nursery schools are the greatest asset, not 
only for their students but for them- 
selves. Since most of them unfortunately 
have not had such opportunities in their 
own preparation, study! ing children inter- 
acting with parents along with their stu- 


dents affords valuable in-service training. 
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It should be noted that cooperative 
nursery schools provide an important 
element for preparental training that 
other nursery schools do not. It is gen- 
erally accepted that the most important 
factor in the development of every in- 
dividual and in the development of fam- 
ilies is the kind of relationship between 
parents and children. When the mother 
is present, this relationship can be studied 
and analyzed, as well as the other aspects 
of child development and guidance to be 
seen in all good nursery schools. There- 
fore, the element which has most often 
been questioned, the presence of the 
mothers, is a particularly great asset, not 
only to the children and mothers in- 
volved but to all students wishing to 
study fully the intricacies of parent-child 
relationships. 

The costs of public education from 
kindergarten on being what they are, it 
will be a long time before many public 
school systems can include nursery 
schools in their budget. But by putting in 
even one specialist capable of educating 
parents to dey elop cooperative nursery 
schools for themselves, the many values 
described here may be achieved on a 
city-wide lev el without great cost, as in 
Seattle. 

\t their inception, kindergartens were 
supposed to include intensive parent edu- 
cation. As they were more W idely estab- 
lished, that function, unfortunately, was 
lost. It is to be hoped that if and when 
money is available for including nursery 
schools in as many public schools as have 
kindergartens today, full parent coopera- 
tion and participation will be jealously 
safeguarded as an effective means for 
providing sound homes and sound com- 


munities for the children so carefully 


educated in our schools. 
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The Political Preferences of Adolescents’ 


NORMAN YOUNG, FRANK MAYANS, Jr., BERNARD R. CORMAN 


RESEARCH AND EVALUATION DIVISION 
CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECT, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


M3 has been written about the im- 
portance of youth to the future of 
the nation. Whatever the tenor of the 
writing, there is emphasis on the fact that 
the youth of America will be influential 
in social, political, and cultural progress. 
This discussion is based on research into 
aspects of the political attitudes and in- 
terests of youth. 

In an experimental program under- 
taken by the Evaluation Section of the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Citizenship Education Project, more than 
6,000 eleventh grade students were tested 
with a battery of six tests. These were: 
an interest test, a knowledge test, an atti- 
tude toward politicians scale, an attitude 
toward issues scale, a personality test, and 
a vocabulary test. The last of these we 
considered our intelligence test. In addi- 
tion there was a political, scholastic, and 
personal background questionnaire. Ex- 
cept where otherwise indicated, the re- 
sults are based on a 10 per cent sample of 
these students. 

The adolescents’ approach to political 
problems may be considered a function 


* This report is Number og prepared under 
direction af Frederic L. Ayer, Division Head. 
The authors, while taking major responsibility 
for this specific report, wish to emphasize that 
the material on which it is based is a product 
of team research in which Miriam Goldberg, 
Martha Counts, and Terrence Polin also par- 
ticipated. Professor Irving Lorge was principal 
consultant of the group. 
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of a complex attitudinal set. For example, 
they may think of politicians as individ- 
uals basically beneficent to mankind or 
they may equate “politician” with 
“crook.” They may favor the Demo- 
cratic party or the Republican party or 
perhaps no party. Whatever their po- 
litical attitudes may be, the existence of 
these attitudes is crucial to the character 
of their participation in adult political 
life. 

The investigations reported in The 
People’s Choice, on the construction of 
an index of political predisposition for 
adults, lend support to the contention 
that cultural influences (or social char- 
acteristics, as the authors call them) de- 
termine political preference. One infer- 
ence from their study is that the Ameri- 
can adult is politically what he is socially. 

We were interested in the same prob- 
lem of political predisposition, but in 
terms of the future electorate, namely 
the adolescents. Since the adolescent 
has the same background characteristics 
as his parents, we would expect his selec- 
tion of political party to be governed by 
the same factors, in addition to whatever 
identification relationship exists between 
him and his parents. 

To test the foregoing hypothesis that 
adolescents are culturally predisposed in 


1P. F. Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson and H. Gaudet, 
The People’s Choice (New York, Duell, Sloane 
and Pearce, 1944). 
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party preference, a tabulation was made 
of 6,000 responses to the section of the 
questionnaire requesting the adolescent’s 
favorite political party and the party 
preference of his parents. Eighty-three 
per cent of the adolescents preferred the 
same party as their parents.t 

Even without knowledge of parent 
choice, we could predict the adolescent's 
choice of party from his religion or the 
socioeconomic status of his family. Just 
as Lazarsfeld found for his adult group, 
our Protestant adolescents from higher 
socioeconomic levels tended to be Re- 
publicans, while Catholics from lower 
socioeconomic levels tended to be Demo- 
crats. In addition, we discovered that 
Republican adolescents tended to be 
more orthodox than the young Demo- 
crats. 

The stratification of the electorate is 
nothing new to either politician or lay- 
man. The practicing politician is aware 
of what “types” of people (in terms of 
their background) are likely to be thor- 
oughly imbued Republicans or tradi- 
tional Democrats. The politician distin- 
guishes a Republican from a Democrat 
by the same criteria a political scientist 
uses to predict party preference: Where 
does the citizen live? What is his reli- 
gion? What sort of job does he have? 

We find the same stratification possible 
with the adolescent. If we know where 
he lives, what his religion is, how often 
he goes to church, and how his father 
votes, we can predict with substantial 
confidence which party he prefers. 

The adolescent's attitudes, including 
political attitudes, will be a resultant of 
the forces outside and inside the home. 
Within the family, interpersonal ties are 
strengthened by the specific experiences 


tLess than % of 1 per cent of the students 


indicated a difference in party choice of 
father and mother. 


common to all of its members, resulting 
in a certain similarity of outlook. 

The home as a factor in the inculca- 
tion of attitudes has been investigated by 
numerous workers in the field, includ- 
ing Hirschberg and Gilliland,? who found 
that the home influences many kinds of 
attitudes. Helfant,® working with adoles- 
cents, found high relationships between 
students’ attitudes and parents’ attitudes 
in some areas. Murphy, Murphy, and 
Newcomb‘ reported a series of correla- 
tion coefficients among pairs of siblings 
on a number of attitudes. The conclusion 
that may be drawn from these studies 
is that the core of experience in which 
a family shares, often results in an intra- 
family community of attitude. This 
should be particularly true of adolescent- 
parent political attitudes. 

Because politics is far from a leading 
interest of the student he pays relatively 
little attention to it. Thus, one may ex- 
pect his exposure to an attitude such as 
political beliefs to be predominantly 
molded by what preference he perceives 
his parents to have. The adolescent does 
not generally see the choice of one party 
or another as answering any of his per- 
sonal needs. The salient factor operating 
is the parents’ political preferences. So 
strong are the familial bonds in forging 
attitudes that where there is no resist- 
ance by the adolescent to adoption of a 
political attitude, just knowing which 
party the parent prefers enables us to 
predict the adolescent’s favorite party. 


2 G. Hirschberg and A. R. Gilliland, “Parent- 
Child Relationships in Attitudes.” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 37, pp. 
125-30, January, 1942. 

°K. G. Helfant, “Relationships Among Socio- 
Political Attitudes of Adolescents, Socio-Politi- 
cal Attitudes of Their Parents and Some Meas- 
ures of Adolescent Hostility.” Ph.D. Thesis, 
Columbia University, New York, 1951. 

*G. Murphy, L. B. Murphy, and T. New- 
comb, Experimental Social Psychology (New 


York, Harper & Bros., 1937). 
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Political attitude America is an ex- 
pression of family loyalty as much as 
anything else. Political allegiance i is often 
handed down from parent to child as if 
it were a legacy. 

If people continue to select party more 
according to family allegiance than ac- 
cording to cognitive considerations, it 
will be the peculiar function of a com- 
paratively small group to tilt the balance 
because the great 
mass of the population is loyal to the 
saying “The Republican party (or the 
Democratic party ) was good enough for 
my father and it’s good enough for me.” 

At this point we asked ourselves: Is 
this adoption by the adolescent of his 
parents’ favorite political party an empty 
selection of the label 


one way or another, 


“Democratic” or 
“Republican” or is it a constellation of 
party preference along with attitudes to- 
ward particular issues consistent with 
party choice? 

An independent research group ranked 
attitudes toward issues on a scale from a 
Democratic to a Republican position. 
Although there is wide acknowledgment 
of the fact that the range of opinion is 
tremendous within the parties, raters 
were able to agree as to the predomi- 
nating party view. Using their ratings 
we found that Democratic adolescents 
had a significantly higher pro-Demo- 
cratic score on issues; the Republican 
adolescents, a_ higher pro-Republican 
score. Apparently, then, the adolescent's 
party preference is not only a symbol 
which derives from his parents’ loyal- 
ties, but is part and parcel of a sy ndrome 
of attitudes. This is consistent with the 
intra-family relationship of attitudes 
found in other areas by previous investi- 
gators. 

Consistent with the viewpoint that 
adolescents have adopted a complex atti- 
tudinal set in the political area is the 


COLL 
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finding that the youngsters w ho selected 
the Democratic party were more favor. 
ably disposed toward politicians than 
were Republican youngsters. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the Democratic 
youngsters, having grown up in a period 
of Democratic ascendancy, will view 
the government policy makers with more 
favor, since these politicians are of the 
same party and, in the main, of the same 
political philosophy as the Democratic 
adolescents. } 

Are these 
statistically significant results politically 


The question now arises: 


significant? Does the close relationship 
between adolescents and their parents in 
party preference and attitudes hold 

actual practice? We have evidence from 
our study and from recent research re- 
ported at Purdue University on_ this 
point.® Could adolescents be used to pre- 
dict the election? Our study indicated 


would get approxi- 


e 
> 
i 


that Eisenhower 
e adolescent 
votes and the Purdue University High 


mately 60 per cent of tl 


School panel, involving 10,000 students, 
showed that Eisenhower got 58 per cent 
of the adolescent vote. Our results are 
not discordant with the findings which 
the pollsters published near the time of 
our testing. When we hear some w ag re- 
mark that we need not poll the parents 

predict election results—that all we 
have to do is poll the adolescents—it may 
be worth more than superficial consid- 
eration. 

There are implications for educators 
in these findings. Somehow the automa- 
ticity of choice is uncomfortable. This 
is not because political attitudes have cor- 
relates and are predictable with substan- 
tial confidence, but because the pre- 


t This study is based on data collected before 
the November election. 

> Poll No. 33, 1952. Purdue Opinion Panel, 
Purdue University. 
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dictors are such comparatively stable 


factors as parents’ choice, religion, socio- 
economic status. It is as if we had a mass 
of political robots who were foreordained 
to react in a certain way, and the only 
reason not all react as predicted is that 
our mechanism for prediction is not 100 
per cent efficient. 

Where does this leave the teacher of 
social studies, whose objective is to train 
students so that their political attitudes 
will be based on a reasoned examination 
of the facts and conditions of each politi- 
cal issue? Perhaps the answer lies in a 
shift in emphasis. It may be that the task 
for educators must become one of mak- 
ing children understand why they act 
as they do, why they prefer one politi- 
cal party over ‘another, w hy they have 
one set of attitudes rather than an oppo- 
site set. All too often social studies classes 
neglect to examine the motivations for 
their actions and beliefs. Behavior in the 
political area should be based on reason 
if the desideratum of an enlightened elec- 
torate is to be reached. Why people adopt 
the attitudes they express must be as 
much the concern of the teacher of so- 
cial studies as the study of what the atti- 
tudes are. 

Necessary, too, is further research into 
the developmental aspects of the prob- 
lem. As stated earlier, our studies were 
made on an eleventh grade population. 
Here we find the matrix of political pre- 
dispositions is already well defined. At 
what point on the school ladder does the 
choice of the parents’ party carry with it 
a choice of the attitudes associated with 
that party preference? It may be that 
at an earlier age this association is not so 
stable. If this is the case, it may be that 
introduction of serious consideration of 
the student’s future role as a citizen 
should come earlier than it does now. 





II 


The whole area of interest in political 
affairs has been given only passing at- 
tention in terms of finding the concomi- 
tants of political interest. That the in- 
terest of individuals may influence atti- 
tudes is fairly axiomatic with the propo- 
nents of the selective perception theory 
wherein people perceive according to 
their needs and values. On the basis of 
this theoretical formulation it would be 
expected that if we were to make a hy- 
pothesis concerning which adolescents 
would be most favorable to politicians, 
we would choose those for whom social 
studies is the favorite subject. 
precisely our finding: those who chose 
the social studies area had a significantly 
more favorable attitude toward politi- 
cians than the rest of the students. Those 
who favored mathematics 


This was 


were least 
Evidently, here minimal in- 
terest fostered stereotype reinforcement. 
We found that attitude toward _politi- 
cians was not related to sex, religion, or 
frequency of church attendance. 

The administration of our interest test 
and our question on favorite school sub- 
ject revealed several points worthy of 
mention. Primarily, 


favorable. 


it was indeed grati- 
fying for us to discover that those who 
selected social studies as their favorite 
school subject also scored high on our 
interest in political affairs test. Since this 
was expected it gave us validation ma- 
terial to support the interest test which 
we devised. We also learned that girls 
are more interested in political affairs 
than are boys, substantiation of their 
greater and earlier maturity 
which have been reported in other 
studies. 


verbality 


When we compared our high political 
knowledge group, top 15 per cent, to 
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our low political knowledge group, bot- 
tom 15 per cent, we discovered that the 
favorite school subjects in the high 
knowledge group were social studies and 
science, whereas in the low knowledge 
group we found a preponderance of 
those who chose vocational subjects, an- 
other substantiation of earlier 
found in the literature. 


reports 


Findings which have been reported in 
other studies show that high knowledge 
is related to higher social class in the 
Warner sense ®—at least as far as educa- 
tional level of the parent correlates with 
social those who selected 
science as their favorite schoo] subject 


are most often among those with high 


class—and 


intelligence. And finally, how regularly 
one goes to church is not related to 


political interest. 


SUMMARY 


Findings and inferences regarding the 
political interest, attitudes, knowledge, 
and personal background of adolescents 
as discerned from an experimental pro- 
gram originating in and administered by 
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the Citizenship Education Project a 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
include the following: 
Adolescents choose the same political 
party as their parents. Their attitudes 
on issues are related to the political party 
they prefer. Their attitude toward poli- 
ticians varies with their interests and 
favored political party. Apparently their 
party choice is related to both religious 
affiliation and frequency of church at. 
tendance. Girls are more interested in 
political affairs than boys are. 
Although these and other find- 
ings may be statistically conclusive and 


our 
apparently generalizable, there certainly 
remains the problem of integration of 
these segments of that mass of knowledge 
known as adolescent behavior. 


There is a hint from this study and 


the literature that, for adults, being a 
Democrat or a Republican is a sy ndrome 
of characteristics involving lev els of re- 
ligion, socioeconomic status, intelligence, 
and so forth. Therefore, the study and 
ultimate understanding of political att- 
tudes of the 
dynamic forces in life as we have deline- 
ated them would certainly be a 
mation devoutly to be wished.” 
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The Teacher of Teachers, by Harold 
Rugg. New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers. 1952, ix + 308 pp. $4.00. 


Any occupation that has attained the 
status of a profession consists of a set of 
techniques and a body of theoretical knowl- 
edge. It is the latter that distinguishes a 
profession from a craft. The function of 
theoretical knowledge is to provide intel- 
lectual guidance in the use and improve- 
ment of the techniques through research 
and practical experience. On the other 
hand, improved techniques make possible 
further refinements and developments of 
the theory. The relationship is 
reciprocal and continuous. Education as a 
professional study has only recently— 
largely in the last three decades—developed 
the beginnings of a body of adequate theo- 
retical knowledge. The Teacher of Teach- 
ers is devoted to an exploration of this de- 
veloping theoretical knowledge as it is re- 
lated to the education of teachers. One of the 
primary tasks of those who educate teachers 
is to become aware of the vast body of 
theory which is now available in the new 
biology, the new psychology, the new social 
sciences, the new physics, the new esthetics; 
and for these educators of teachers to use 


guiding 


the concepts of such new developments to 
mold an educational program to meet the 
creative demands of our age. Anything short 
of the satisfactory performance of this task 
will jeopardize not only ourselves but also 
the future of Western civilization. 
Scientists and engineers have ushered us 
into an age of truly automatic production 
in which the creative energies of men, ex- 
cept for those who devise the great elec- 
tronic control systems, are left untapped. 
The principle of feedback, which was first 


aw 


wa 
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demonstrated in such simple devices as the 
governor on the early steam engine, has 
now been generalized to the control of in- 
tricate processes of industrial production. 
This development, along with numerous 
others, is the product of a series of intel- 
lectual revolutions of the last five hundred 
years. They lie at the bottom of the social 
revolutions arising during these centuries, 
and especially of the social revolution 
through which we are now passing. The 
great revolution in science and technology 
now confronts man with the choice of re- 
building his social existence or perishing. 
This revolution in the means of production 
and distribution almost dwarfs the imagina- 
tion. Rugg seems to be saying to us that 
this change creates social problems that far 
transcend the ideological conflicts with 
which many of us are now preoccupied. 

In order to construct a theory of educa- 
tion for the “automatic” age to which we 
are now committed, we must turn to the 
frontiers of the sciences of culture and be- 
havior and to the new esthetics. From these 
we can derive the social, biopsychological, 
and esthetic (expressional and apprecia- 
tional) foundations of education. From the 
first two we acquire the primary concepts 
of cultural change, cultural formation of 
personality, integration, and growth. From 
the third we get the theory of expression 
and appreciation rooted in body-feeling and 
organismic action. These key concepts are 
to replace the mechanistic and connection- 
istic views of behavior and the atomistic 
view of society and its operation. The 
author tells us that these new concepts are 
not just abstract ideas concocted for the 
pleasure of speculative minds. Rather, they 
are the essence of the new of man 
and society and they already being 


view 
are 
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worked into the foundational studies of 
education in many schools throughout the 
country. He names institutions and briefly 
tells about their new programs. In fact, a 
third of the book is devoted to a discussion 
of frontier developments and movements 
in education per se. 

Rugg is no idle dreamer unaware of the 
hard realities of the world of affairs. On 
the contrary, he is an astute realist. He 
knows that the creative forces of the mod- 
ern period must meet bitter opposition. 
He begins his discussion by calling atten- 
tion to certain obstacles. For a long time, 
education, and for that matter the great 
bulk of intellectual life, has been dominated 
by a conformist mentality—a mentality 
biased by its own unexamined presuppo- 
sitions and by its fear of bold ideas. In the 
society at large, the counterpart of the 
intellectual conformist is the “practical man” 
—one who insists upon getting things done 
and who abhors novel ideas and intellectual 
endeavor. These are the ones—practical 
men and _ intellectual conformists—who 
have molded the pattern and the program 
of education at all levels. It is now necessary 
to wrest the leadership from such men and 
to vest it in those who belong to the cre- 
ative surge of these years. 

Few will disagree with Rugg’s insistence 
that the psychological, social, and esthetic 
foundations of education must be rebuilt. 
Nor will there be much difference of opin- 
ion that the theoretical sciences, to which 
he makes repeated reference, are indispensa- 
ble to such a task. But there is apt to be 
wide disagreement with respect to the par- 
ticular concepts which are to be derived 
from these sources for educational pur- 
poses. There are those among us who would 
insist that the concepts, at least the basic 
ones, must be the same for both the social 
and the biopsychological foundations of 
education. Since the individual and the cul- 
tural cannot be separated, except for the 
purposes of discussion, it will be held es- 
sential by many that there be a common 
set of concepts by which to deal with these 
two aspects of the same phenomenon. Un- 


less this can be done, the basic cleavages 
that now separate the human sciences wil] 
be perpetuated. And without the integration 
of the human sciences, the conflict between 
the practical man and the man of theory, 
the creative mind and the conformist, can 
hardly be resolved. While Rugg’s analysis 
points in this direction, some will feel 
that he does not go far enough. But perhaps 
this is not important in the initial stages of 
his undertaking. He tells us that the present 
work is a sort of preface. It can only be 
hoped that his fertile mind will now tum 
to the more extensive task and that another 
work will set forth for us a primary concep- 
tual system for educational study. 

This book presents a fundamental analy- 
sis of a fundamental problem. No one can 
think adequately about the education of 
teachers without taking into account such 
an analysis as is found in this book. 

B. OTHANEL SMITH 
University of Illinois 


Great Books—Panacea or What?, by 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee, 
The Bruce Publishing Company, for 
the author, 1952. Xi + 116 pp. $2.75. 


When Hegel was rector of the Gym- 
nasium at Nuremberg in 1809, he delivered 
an address “On Classical Studies” which has 
been overlooked in the controversy about 
the place of the Great Books in education. 
Underlining his topical remarks on the Ger- 
man secondary schooling of the day were 
two principal themes, probing more directly 
into the problems of the matter than most 
of the fuzzy verbosities of the protagonists 
of our time. 

If, he said, we wish to found our teach- 
ing on the highest quality of materials, we 
must ineluctably find our way to the great 
works of our heritage. This we may char- 
acterize as an external argument, treating 
the purposes, as well as the content, of teach- 
ing. As a second theme, Hegel gave 4 
fascinatingly unencumbered statement of 
what he was later to call “alienation” and 
“reconciliation”: that it is the nature of the 
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mind to leave the proximate for the distant, 
alternately fleeing for appraisal from afar 
and returning with new insight and under- 
standing. The world and language of the 
ancients, he said, provide the best way of 
enabling us to leave ourselves—by which 
he indicated that self-motivated suspension 
of self-involvement that is essential to rea- 
sonable learning and to a sincere, productive 
objectivity. Then, they provide the best 
way to return, after the questioning from 
the remove of other times and other mean- 
ings. This we may characterize as an internal 
argument, treating the nature of study and 
learning. 

This reprise of a classical statement on 
studying the classics is relevant here be- 
cause Edward A. Fitzpatrick, in Great 
Books—Panacea or What?, does not chal- 
lenge it. His attack upon the Hutchins- 
Adler Great Books program of adult edu- 
cation, repeated early this January before 
the annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges, stems, indeed, from a 
profound belief in the virtues of the classics. 
While not as theoretically penetrating as 
Hegel’s argument, his incisively logical 
criticisms partake of much the same desire 
to defend the classics, and education, from 
distortion and superficiality as has moti- 
vated other classicist opponents of the 
Great Books program, such as Gilbert 
Highet, Anton C. Pegis, Albert Guérard, 
and Kurt Riezler. Fitzpatrick’s book is the 
best example of an intriguing paradox in 
the controversy. 

From the pattern in which recent aca- 
demic polemics have polarized in the United 
States, we would be led to expect that the 
most violent, not to speak of pertinent, con- 
demnations of the Great Books program 
would come from the progressivist, prag- 
Matist, or experimentalist group. Sidney 
Hook, in fact, did write a slashing ap- 
praisal of the classicist undergraduate cur- 
riculum in Education for Modern Man, 
thrusting particularly at that of St. John’s 
College at Annapolis, Maryland. But the 
attacks from this quarter upon the lay- 
directed, extra-academic adult program, 





promoted by Hutchins, Adler, and the two 
book publishers involved have been signifi- 
cantly weak. 

For one thing, the advocates of “group 
dynamics” and “nondirective” pedagogy, 
who have become so vociferous in the pro- 
gressivist teachers colleges, are in a poor 
position from which to engage in sober 
evaluations. Their programs, reacting to 
the rigors of academic disciplines by dig- 
nifying vagrant opinions and “democrati- 
cally” uninformed discussions, are curiously 
vulnerable to many of the same charges of 
superficialism and dilution of knowledge 
leveled against the Great Books idea. For an- 
other, the progressivist-pragmatist-experi- 
mentalist school continues to suffer from a 
pervading ambiguity in the philosophy of 
John Dewey, who can be quoted on both 
sides of the question of whether one has 
to know something of the history of ideas 
in order to have—and judge—an idea. 
Dewey himself was a student of the tradi- 
tion of thought, as well as a rebel against it; 
but many of his followers have not bothered 
to learn what he was thinking about be- 
fore they began thinking from his critiques 
of the thoughts up to his time. 

The most forceful and consistent exposi- 
tion of the exaggerated claims, the com- 
mercialism, and the considerable nonsense 
of the Great Books program has thus come 
from the classicists, who believe with Hegel 
in the inevitable, inescapable relevance of 
the classics for education. The author of 
this book is president of Mount Mary Col- 
lege in Milwaukee, one of two Catholic 
colleges in the United States presided over 
by laymen. Using Adler’s own criteria 
from How to Read a Book, as well as those 
of Thoreau and Ruskin, he systematically 
destroys the premise that all adults can 
read the Great Books. He believes the num- 
ber of major works which must be studied 
is far too great for the time allotted, and 
the selection is too limited and removed 
from contemporary interests. Moreover, the 
stricture that leaders must be only slightly 
better prepared than the others, and must 
not in any case lead the discussion, since 
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the books themselves are the “teachers,” is 
absurd in the face of works of great diffi- 
culty, in the often obscure or exotic lan- 
guage of other ages. 

One irony of the matter is that Fitzpat- 
rick is able to demonstrate that Hutchins 
and Adler, those wunderkinder protagon- 
ists of an intellectual elite, are themselves 
victims of “egalitarian futility,” the pathetic, 
catastrophic delusion of the continuing en- 
lightenment that confuses political and 
philosophical right. The terrible paradox 
that is the constant companion of delibera- 
tion, choice, and action, and the reason for 
educating people to make intelligent choices, 
is that while men are democratically en- 
titled to their individual opinions, one opin- 
ion is not as good as any other. And here, 
Fitzpatrick’s admirably argued opinion is 
unquestionably sounder than that of Adler 
and Hutchins. 

Martin S. Dworkin 
New York City 


The Republic and the Person, by Gordon 
Keith Chalmers. Chicago, Henry Reg- 
nery Company, 1952. 270 pp. $4.00. 


The author of this book is a former 
Rhodes Scholar and professor of English 
who, since 1934, has been a college presi- 
dent, briefly at Rockford and since then 
at Kenyon. He has here built on the basis 
of various earlier writings to produce what 
is intended to be an inclusive presenta- 
tion of his point of view regarding liberal 
education, chiefly as offered by American 
colleges but w ith some definite attention 
to the secondary schools. The result suffers 
to a degree from repetition and variations 
in style, and the author’s practice with re- 
spect to documentation is curiously erratic 
(sometimes none, sometimes to the book, 
sometimes to the page). But an effort at 
completeness and continuity has been made 
and the reiteration of certain ideas provides 
an essential unity. 

These ideas are critical of most con- 
temporary practices and emphases, and of 
several notable recent pronouncements. To 


be sure, the Harvard report on general edu- 
cation and the American Bar Association 
report on prelegal education win approval, 
as does the report of the Association of 
American Colleges’ Commission on Liberal 
Education—naturally, in this last case, since 
Dr. Chalmers was that Commission’s chair- 
man. But Education for ALL American 
Youth, and Higher Education for American 
Democracy are found to be seriously flawed, 

The issue, as Dr. Chalmers sees it, has 
profound significance. It relates to the cur- 
rent world conflict of ideas regarding the 
nature of man. Traditionally the Western 
World has held that “the individual is im- 
portant and subject within himself to law.” 
This proposition, never unchallenged but 
now dangerously threatened by the Russian 
philosophy, has been supported “by dogma, 
and by critical judgment of the facts.” 
Dogma, stemming from Judaism, re-en- 
forced by Christianity, and now supported 
by the generalizations of the social scien- 
tists, has been and remains useful. But re- 
liance upon the religious variety is dis- 
couraged by modern education. Moreover, 
neither religious dogma nor scientific gen- 
eralization is sufficient without the buttres- 
sing of critical belief—that is, of conviction 
reached by the individual in Consequence of 
personal thought, through the “conversion 
of reason.” 

It is to convert the reason that liberal 
education exists. How is this to be accom- 
Chalmers believes, 
by recognizing that the object of education 


plished? First of all, 


is the individual not the mass. More spe- 
cifically it is the mind of the individual. 
Still more specifically it is the freeing of 
that mind. This can only be done by focus- 
ing the student’s attention upon the nature 
upon the traditional proposition 
of man’s individual importance and internal 
subjection to law. This, in turn, requires 
primary emphasis upon the study of history, 


of man, 


poetry (by which term Chalmers means, in 
effect, literature), and philosophy. 

But not these subjects as often conceived 
of and taught. History, for example, must 
not be permitted to turn itself into cultural 
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anthropology, or illustrative material in the 
study of contemporary social problems, or a 
deterministic account of cyclical or other 
types of trends. It must be presented as “the 
account primarily of individuals, their fail- 
ures and their heroism.” Poetry is to be 
taught, not to increase the student’s “cul- 
cure,” but to enable him, through attention 
to great stories, to transcend the limits of 
his personal experience in developing per- 
ception and judgment as to what man and 
the world are really like. Philosophy, as 
attention to values, ought to permeate the 
teaching of all subjects, and Chalmers sug- 
gests that professional philosophers “give up 
their departments and courses and teach for 
a season in other departments.” However, he 
would reserve two special functions to the 
philosophers: teaching the classics of the 
subject and “training in the craft of reason.” 

To the social and natural sciences, as 
elements in the curriculum, Chalmers as- 
signs inferior roles. The former have a very 
limited place in the schools (where in neces- 
sarily watered-down version they have re- 
cently done great damage, he believ es) and 
are safe for college students only when 
these have attained “the central human 
knowledge about ourselves which in studies 
can be imparted in no other way than by 
poetry, history, and philosophy.” As to 
the natural sciences, these are valuable if— 
and only if—they are taught with emphasis 
upon their mathematical foundations and 
for the pure light they may throw on the 
nature of the physical world. They must 
not be “illiberally” treated as instrumental 
to the attainment of vocational purposes. 

Chalmers is particularly opposed to meth- 
ods of teaching either the natural or the 
social sciences that focus on the learning of 
broad general conceptions rather than on 
the observation of specific things and events. 
“The rich and lively and applicable imagina- 
tion needed in these days,” he declares, “is ill 
served by too much systematic and rational 
thinking.” For imagination must be rooted 
in reality and subjected to discipline if it is 
to perform its function of serving as “the 
bridge from thought to action.” 


Enough has now been said, perhaps, to 
convey the essence of Chalmers’ positive 
position. But the book attacks as well as 
defends, and something should be said of 
what the author suspects, dislikes, and de- 
tests. The idea and practice of education as 
“a social technique, deriving its evidence 
and its principles from a collective concep- 
tion of men as pre-eminently important not 
in themselves, but because organized, how- 
ever loosely, in groups or masses” are the 
chief center of his attack. This heresy he 
finds in the reports of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission and the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education (named earlier 
in this review) and in the writings of former 
Presidents Conant and Henderson. These 
works, he holds, think of children and 
youth, not as rational persons capable of 
freely making up their individual minds, 
but as units in a social aggregate who are 
to be made into “good citizens” by being 
equipped with the “right attitudes,” “know- 
how,” “social techniques,” and the ability 

» “adjust.” “American educational thinking 
about the intent of teaching and learning is 
now largely managerial, despite the fact that 
our status as men and our national status in 
the world present to the teacher and learner 
problems which are largely ethical.” It is 
not only managerial; it is also—though often 
unwittingly—collectivistic. It has its eye on 
Society and not on Man. 

Chalmers’ book is earnest, hard-hitting, 
and provocative. His faith is stated and re- 
stated. His prejudices are not always con- 
cealed. Yet he strives to be fair even to 
those groups that he most suspects—for 
example, the educationsts, the cultural an- 
thropologists, and the guidance workers. 
Moreover, he does not spare the professors 
of the liberal arts. Finally, he does not call 
for them to be suppressed. He argues his 
case. 

The book has been and will be hailed by 
those who are opposed to the consequences 
of John Dewey’s thought on education. 
(Chalmers himself inclines to blame Dewey’s 
followers rather than Dewey himself.) To 
many in the progressive camp it will appear 
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to be one more addition to the artillery of 
the enemy. But Chalmers is no man’s enemy. 
And it will do none of us any harm to con- 
sider his arguments. 
Kart BicELow 
Teachers College, Columbia 


American Education and Religion: The 
Problem of Religion in the Schools, 
F. Ernest Johnson, Editor. New York, 
Institute of Religious and _ Social 
Studies, 1952. 211 pp- $2.00. 


As the library of books on “religion in 
spreads along the bookshelves 
there is place for a symposium, if only be- 
cause it sharpens awareness of the irrecon- 
cilability of the various positions more surely 
than do works by individual writers. This 
symposium is no exception. 

Under the able editorship of an old hand 
at this sort of thing, Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, 
the volume brings together ten papers 
originally presented in the 1950-51 program 
of the Institute of Religious and Social 
Studies in New York City. The papers are 
introduced by a “Statement of the Problem” 
and followed by a “Summary and Con- 
First comes a provocative paper 
on “An ‘Experimentalist’s’ View,” by Dr. 
Vivian T. Thayer, then papers by Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant “educators” who 
deal primarily with religion and public edu- 
cation. The papers are on one or another 
aspect of religion in higher education. 

The large place given to religion in higher 
education is one of the distinctive contribu- 
tions of this book. In a very challenging 
paper, Dr. J. Hillis Miller, president of the 
University of Florida, questions the assump- 
tion that “religion can be taught in the col- 
leges and universities with less difficulty 
than . . . in elementary and secondary 
schools. Theoretically this is true, but in 
reality few sequential subjects can be taught 
effectively in college, if they are not first 
of all adequately taught in public and private 
schools at the lower level. This is true of 
religion.” (p.106) 

The counterpart is aiso noted—that the 


education” 


clusion.” 





teachers of America come to their tasks 
equipped, in the main, with the interpreta- 
tion of the function and place of religion 
which they gained at college. Dr. Miller also 
raises a question about academic freedom, 
suggesting that it be viewed in terms of 
the rights of the student to all kinds of 
knowledge rather than solely in terms of 
the rights of teachers. (p. 101) 

One of the most forthright papers favor- 
ing more religion in higher education is by 
Dr. Mildred McAfee Horton, who outlines 
six suggestions: 

Institutional authorities should identify 
their position in reference to religion. 

2. Religion should be studied academic- 
ally—not just religion in general, but par- 
ticular religions. 

3. The college should provide for the 
practice and demonstration of worship. 

4. Opportunities for special attention to 
religion should be provided by the college 
community. 

5. There should be a minimum of pres- 
sure for commitment—it should be a time 
for re-evaluating previous commitments. 

But “I consider it [the college] to have 
failed in one important part of its task 
whenever a student leaves without having 
gained understanding of and respect for the 
Christian tradition of our culture.” (p. 158) 

Another feature of these papers is their 
indication of a growing difficulty with the 
problem of Many of the 
writers attack or deplore secularism in the 


“secularism.” 


schools but they disagree in their definition 
of secularism. Dr. Johnson defines it as 
“indifference.” Dr. Thayer, who takes most 
obvious exception to this, describes secular- 
ism as “an effort to carve out areas of com- 
mon agreement and common action as be- 
tween people whose interests overlap and 
who disagree vigorously in matters they 
consider fundamentals.” (p. 31) Dr. Thayer 
then proceeds to three conditions for this 
“secular” 
It insists that the devotees of all re- 
ligions respect the religious convictions of 
their neighbors. 
2. It requires the abandonment. . . of 


method: 
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dogma of a necessary connection between 
religious orthodoxy and morality. 

3. It assumes religion is no exception to 
the general rule that out of diversity of 
opinion there emerges, eventually, a 
truth superior to any one parochial outlook. 
So frank a secular position, rather than 
being a solution, only makes explicit a point 
of view as difficult to reconcile with any 
of the religious views as they are to recon- 
cile with one another. 

Like every other good book on the sub- 
ject, these papers, originally presented for 
the Institute for Religious and Social Studies, 
draw again the shorelines of the gulfs that 
separate the diverse and conflicting views 
which have to be met if any realistic solu- 
tions are to be worked out. 

J. Gorpon CHAMBERLIN 
Riverside Church, 
New York City 


Science and Religion in American 
Thought: The Impact of Naturalism, 
by Edward A. White. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia, Stanford University Press, 
1952. Vili + 117 pp. $2.50. — 

This book deals with the thought of 
selected American thinkers on the relation- 
ship of science and religion since the publi- 
cation of Charles Darwin’s The Origin of 
Species in 1859. After an eight-page over- 
view of the subject, the author describes 
in detail the thought of each man on the 
subject. First, there is John William Draper, 
professor of chemistry and medicine at 
New York University in the late nineteenth 
century, who argued as a scientist against 
religion because the institutionalized church 
opposed free scientific inquiry. The author 
gives less than five pages to Andrew D. 
White and his influential History of the 
Warfare of Science with Theology in Chris- 
tendom but a more extended treatment to 
the popularizer John Fiske. William James, 
David Starr Jordan, and John Dewey are 
the other thinkers considered here. The 
author gives his longest and most sympa- 
thetic treatment to Jordan, the biologist 


35! 
president of Stanford University. (Professor 
White had access to President Jordan’s cor- 
respondence and other unpublished writ- 
ings, the only manuscripts, incidentally, 
used in this work.) 

In a book on a subject like this—or a 
book on any subject for that matter—the 
author must have a point of view. In his 
preface White says, “The viewpoint of 
this book is that of Christian thought and 
the positions examined are therefore ap- 
praised from the perspective of Christian 
presuppositions.” This does not tell us much. 
But the author’s position can be seen more 
exactly from occasional revealing state- 
ments. He appears to be influenced by 
Reinhold Niebuhr, whose theology has a 
considerable following among such diverse 
people as Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., and 
the editors of Time Magazine. These Nie- 
buhreans are concerned with what they 
call “the problem of evil.” White refers to 
“the fundamentalists’ profound insight into 
man’s propensity to sin” and the modernists 
with “their overestimation of man’s capacity 
to find solutions for his problems, their 
blindness to his essential limitations. . . .” 
This frame of reference, however, is not 
prominent in the book; it is not obtrusive. 

It is not easy to write interestingly about 
such an abstract subject as the relationship 
of science and religion, and one hesitates 
to be critical when the result is not brilliant. 
Still, realizing the difficulties involved, this 
reviewer thinks the book could have been 
much better written. This is a book that one 
can lay down. 

A large part of the dullness is a result of 
its organization. The author’s method in 
most of the chapters is to take the relevant 
writings of the man under consideration 
and summarize them, page by dreary page. 
Thus the chapter becomes just a series of 
book summaries, more like a collection of 
notes for a chapter rather than a finished 
and polished job. In the chapter on Draper, 
for example, the arrangement of the foot- 
notes indicates the organization. One of 
Draper’s books, and nothing else, is cited 
for six pages, then another of his books for 
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five pages, and so on. This criticism does 
not apply to White’s last chapter, “Funda- 
mentalism versus Modernism, 1920-1930,” 
in which he describes the controversy over 
the teaching of evolution in the public 
schools. This is the best piece of work in 
the book. 

Still, even in this quite good last chapter, 
the author’s divorcing the ideas of the men 
he discusses from the rest of their lives, his 
emphasis on their abstractions almost to 
the exclusion of their concrete acts and 
personalities, robs this very interesting con- 
flict between the fundamentalists and the 
modernists of much of its fire. In this chap- 
ter White deals briefly with the acrimoni- 
ous conflict between William Jennings 
Bryan and Edward A. Birge, president of 
the University That this 
Bryan and Birge story can be most interest- 


of Wisconsin. 


ingly told and the philosophical issues in- 
volved still handled adequately is proved by 
the article by Irvin G. Wyllie in the 
Wisconsin Magazine of History (Summer, 
1952). The difference between Wyllie’s 
article and White’s book is vast—and re- 
grettable. 

Readers of this book, especially those 
who are aware of some of the pressures 
on the public schools, may be surprised by 
the author’s conclusion “that a generation 
of conflict between science and religion 
[has] issued in a clarification of the place 
of religion in American life,” but the vol- 
ume may be useful anyway. If one should 
want to know what these philosophers had 
to say about the conflict of science and re- 
ligion and should want a shortcut to that 
knowledge, here are Professor White’s 
notes. 

Davin A. SHANNON 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Personality in the Making, by Helen L. 
Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1952. xviii 
+ 454 pp- $4.50. 

This book is the fact-finding report of 
the Mid-Century White House Conference 
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on Children and Youth. Its stated purpose 
is to “set forth the chief facts and theories, 
as currently conceived by many competent 
scientists and professional workers, regard- 
ing what is required for the healthy de- 
velopment of personality in childhood and 
youth” 
these ideas “for the conduct of the various 
social institutions important to children’s 
welfare.” 


and to consider the implications of 


The report is based on the contributions 
of many experts, pooled and coordinated 
by members of the fact-finding staff of the 
conference. The editors note that “this 
book is neither a complete rewriting of the 
contributed materials to form a unitary 
whole nor yet is it a collection of individual 
authors 
are assigned to chapters, since this book is 


reports and essays.” No names of 
a synthesis of the work of many. 

The report is organized into two parts, 
paralleling its double purpose—to set forth 
ideas and to consider the implications of 
these ideas. Part I is entitled “The Develop- 
ment of the Healthy Personality.” Follow- 
ing an introductory chapter based on Erik- 
son’s analysis of the course of personality 
development, this part consists of chapters 
on the influence on personality develop- 
ment of congenital characteristics, physical 
limitations, parent-child relationships, family 
income level, prejudice and discrimination. 
In the final chapter of Part I religion is 
considered as an aid to personality develop- 
ment. Part II, “Implications for the Con- 
duct of Social Institutions,” includes chap- 
ters on the family; church, synagogue; 
vocational 
guidance and employ ment services; health 
services, social services and the services of 
law enforcement agencies. The final chap- 
ter is a report prepared by a special Techni- 
cal Committee on Fact Finding, on “Next 
Steps in Research.” 
examples of areas in which further research 
is needed and discusses briefly the method- 
ological approaches which appear to be 
most fruitful at this time. 

This book, including as it does both what 
we know and where the biggest gaps in 


school; leisure time services; 


It provides numerous 
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knowledge lie, is the most complete ac- 
count available of where we stand today 
in regard to knowledge of personality de- 
velopment. It constantly emphasizes, both 
in organization and in treatment, that knowl- 
edge of personality development is found 
in many fields and has implications for a 
variety of social institutions. One is im- 
pressed by the humility with which the 
staff has tackled its task. 

The editors have succeeded, on the whole, 
in preparing a report which is unified 
content and style. Such differences in ap- 
proach and emphasis as there are among 
chapters serve only to underline the com- 
plexity of the topic. It is unfortunate that, 
as in many such reports, there are repeti- 
tions either of factual information or of 
interpretation. It would be easy to suggest 
that a tighter organization might have been 
used; that, for example, “rejection” be dis- 
cussed in one place and not in both the 
chapter on parent-child relations and the 
one on the family. On the other hand, this 
rather loose organization seems to be an 
almost inevitable result of the two-part or- 
ganization of the report, especially in chap- 
ters on the parent-child relations and the 
family and those on the role of religion and 
on the church and synagogue. Although 
this makes the book longer than necessary, 
it does allow each chapter to stand alone 
and brings the reader to a problem by 
several different paths. More disturbing to 
this reviewer than the loose organization 
were the occasional instances in which 
whole paragraphs were repeated in several 
chapters. More careful editing could have 
prevented this. 

Since the report represents “the com- 
posite thinking of the whole staff” and 
since it deals with where we stand today, 
with what is known, it avoids, for the most 
part, highly controversial issues. For this 
reason it may be somewhat disappointing 
to the professional worker who hopes to 
find information as to pioneer work and 
thought. For example, the role of sex in 
child development is barely touched upon, 
since, as the final chapter points out, it is 





“incompletely understood and contrastingly 
interpreted.” This report deals with gen- 
erally accepted knowledge; not with avant- 
garde work. It fulfills its purpose admirably, 
but for some the purpose may seem a 
limitation. For these readers, the chapter 
on “Next Steps in Research,” will prove 
the most satisfying section of the book. 

It seems to the reviewer that the pro- 
fessional worker will find most useful those 
chapters which deal with areas about which 
he knows least. For example, the social 
worker may find the chapter on the school 
most useful, while the teacher may be less 
impressed by that chapter and learn more 
from the chapter on law-enforcement agen- 
cies. This is as it should be in a report of 
this nature. 

For all who work with children and 
youth this book is a must. In addition to 
providing much information in readily 
available form, it may also serve to bring 
closer together in common understanding 
all those from many fields who are con- 
cerned about the making of personality. 

ANNE S. McKILiop 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Student Participation in College Adminis- 
tion, by Frances E. Falvey. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1952. xi + 
206 pp. $4.00. 


Here is a book that cuts deeply into the 
very important question that continually 
concerns college administrators, faculties 
and students: Should students participate in 
college administration? The author states, 
“In a country devoted to the expansion, de- 
velopment, and preservation of democratic 
institutions and processes it is fundamental 
that student participation in college admin- 
istration operate in a democratic frame- 
work. That such is the case is a false as- 
sumption in many instances.” (p.12) 

The reviewer is of the opinion that col- 
leges must recognize their democratic basis 
and provide opportunities for their students 
to experience, and hence to learn, our funda- 
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mental democratic processes. Only by doing 
will students learn to be good citizens in 
the college community and in the larger 
community. 

The author gives an excellent historical 
picture of the development of student par- 
ticipation and shows how the students domi- 
nated the medieval universities, how gradu- 
ally the colleges and universities in the 
fourteenth through the seventeenth cen- 
turies changed the status of “student” to 
that of “school boy” under strict adminis- 
trative rules and regulations drawn by the 
faculties. She describes the beginning (in 
the 1800’s) in America of student participa- 
tion in the affairs of the college, and in re- 
cent years the trend toward student-faculty 
cooperation in both curricular and extra- 
curricular phases of the college program. 
The reviewer found this chapter a helpful 
part of the sequence that the author gives 
in Part I (which deals with the background 
for student participation). 

In Part Il, three chapters are devoted to 
the areas of function of student participa- 
tion in America. Falvey defines these as: 
Areas Traditionally Administered by Stu- 
dents and Staff Officers, Areas Traditionally 
Administered by the Faculty, and Areas 
Traditionally Reserved for the College Ad- 
ministration. In this part of the book there 
are some good examples of student partici- 
pation. The author has carefully docu- 
mented these practices from actual condi- 
tions on a selected group of college cam- 
puses. 

In Part Ill, such terms as leadership, 
responsibility, intelligent obedience to au- 
thority, participation, release of tensions, 
school spirit, morale of the college com- 
munity, and tolerance of others point in 
the direction that the author has definitely 
indicated: that of more student-faculty 
participation. In Part IV, the author draws 
further implications and conclusions. 

The reviewer believes that the study can 
do a great deal to improve the quality of 
student participation in college affairs. 

This whole question of student partici- 
pation centers, of course, in the concept of 


democracy that the college adneres to and 
administers. These questions often arise: 
Do you just turn the college over to the 
students? What are the legal responsibilities 
of the president, vice-president, controller, 
dean of student personnel? Should the stu- 
dents be expected to accept responsibility 
in the field of college administration? Isn't 
it too expensive in the use of their valuable 
time? Do they get into budget-making? 
These questions and many more are stimv- 
lated and some of the answers are given 
by this book. While the study centers 
around the four-year liberal arts college, 
suggestions can be applied to any college 
community. You will recognize some of 
your own problems on your own campus. 
You will come away from the book feeling, 
more than ever, that students are important, 
that they are making and can continue to 
make contributions to college life in the 
administrative field. It has always been a 
thrilling experience to the reviewer to see 
the fine results of student participation in 
the administration of a college, on both the 
undergraduate and the graduate level. The 
only way that student participation in col- 
lege administration can be brought into the 
right perspective is to believe in it. Dr. 
Falvey doesn’t conceal her belief in our 
democratic institutions—and that is good! 
PauL G. BULGER 

Teachers College, Columbia 


The Medical Inspection of School Chil- 
dren, by Edgar Henry Wilkins. Lon- 
don, Bailliere, Findall and Cox, 1952. 
Xxill + 224 pp. $4.00. 


To the physician engaged in school health 
work this book will be valuable. To a 
limited extent other health specialists and 
the school administrator will find it useful. 
The author writes with a background of 
many years of experience in school health 
work in Great Britain and with a deep 
concern for the health welfare of children. 

The primary purpose of the book is to 
serve as a guide for the physician engaged 
in school health work. Somewhat unusual 
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and desirable in a text on this subject is the 
emphasis placed on environmental factors 
as they influence the health welfare of the 
child. Such an emphasis broadens the scope 
of child health work in today’s schools. 
The author points out very clearly the 
desirability of viewing the child as a mem- 
ber of a family unit, and he recognizes the 
family as the basic sociological unit. In its 
function as a guide, the text considers many 
aspects of the health appraisal of the child 
in appropriate detail. The standard items, 
such as posture, the eyes and vision, and 
growth, for example, are discussed at length. 
However, no mention is made of the use of 
fluorine in connection with the problem of 
dental caries although some of the earliest 
observations about its effect on the enamel 
of teeth were made by British investigators. 
Much attention is given to anatomical struc- 
ture and body mechanics of the child, and 
undue significance seems to be attached to 
the process of lung ventilation as an indica- 
tor of the physical efficiency and vitality of 
an individual. 

A refreshing and much-needed point of 
view which standards for 
health appraisal is evident in the following 
statement: “The dotted-line attitude of 
mind, which thinks of medical inspection as 


suggests new 


a more or less mechanical routine, occupy- 
ing so many almost a 
mass procedure in its steady continuity— 
has for too long blunderingly imposed its 
deadening influence on the medical exami- 
nation of school children. . . . The medical 
schedule should be a descriptive case paper 
—a human document giving qualitative de- 
tail of the child and its sociological back- 
ground.” 


minutes per case— 


In the form of specific recommendation 
and also by implication, the role of the 
school doctor is conceived to be one in 
which the physician takes substantial re- 
sponsibility for making the school medical 
services an effective program. The follow- 
ing statement which refers to the health 
examination—“When the parent does not 
attend after two appointments, it ought to 
be the function of the doctor to visit the 
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home”—is illustrative of the author’s con- 
ception of one aspect of the school doctor’s 
responsibility. 

This responsibility is extended to recom- 
mending that the school doctor be instru- 
mental in the establishment of a close rela- 
tionship between the health services pro- 
gram and the classroom teacher. The teacher 
is recognized as “not only being a valuable 
source of information but also being in an 
exceptionally good position to supplement 
and follow-up the doctor’s recommenda- 
tions. 

One of the most useful features of this 
text is the author’s practice of relating 
structural or functional defects in children 
to faulty living in home or community and 
his practice of suggesting ways of over- 
coming such problems. 

The author also points out that “prevent- 
ing the chronic disabilities of adult life” 
requires that account be taken not only of 
the more obvious defects, but also of minor, 
earliest departures from sound health. This 
point of view indicates the preventive role 
the author assigns to school medicine in his 
comprehensive and useful book. 

Herpert WALKER 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Achievement in Education: 
of Michael Sadler, 
Lynda Grier. London, 
Co., Ltd., 1952 


of the recent renewed interest 
in comparative education, it is highly ap- 
propriate that attention is being given to a 
man who, perhaps more than anyone else, 
is responsible for the promotion of its study 
and for the publication of first-rate re- 
searches. Miss Grier’s book, as its title indi- 
cates, covers but half a century of the life 
of one of Great Britain’s outstanding edu- 
cational leaders, and wisely does not at- 
tempt to duplicate the content of “Michael 
Ernest Sadler, 1861-1943” (London: Con- 
stable, 1949), the biography written by Sir 
Michael’s son, Michael Sadleir. (Note. This 
spelling is used by the son.) 


In view 
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What strikes the reader’s eye, once the 
usual introductory pages have been turned, 
is the impressive list of writings by Sadler. 
This encompasses such subjects as univer- 
sity extension, continuation schools, Indian 
education, reports to various local educa- 
tion authorities, moral and religious instruc- 
tion, and others. Of particular importance 
are the eleven volumes produced under 
Sadler’s direction and carrying the by-now 
familiar series title, “Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects” (1897-1903). So far 
as comparative education is concerned, and 
one even dares to assert that with repect 
to his lasting educational reputation, these 
reports represent the lasting educational 
achievement of Dr. Sadler during the period 
of his incumbency, 1895 to 1903, as director 
of the Office of Special Inquiries and Re- 
ports under the Permanent Secretary of the 
Committee on Education. The 
many of which were written by Sadler 


reports, 


alone or in collaboration, dealt with vari- 
ous facets of education in a rather large 
number of countries. The last two vol- 
umes, it is worth noting, were concerned 
with education in the United States. The 
leitmotif of these valuable publications is 
comparison on the basis of a thorough 
examination of the fundamental facts. Al- 
though the author, unfortunately, does not 
discuss these reports in sufficient detail, it 
is difficult for the reader to dispute her 
statement that the series marked “the begin- 
ning of a formal study of comparative edu- 
cation throughout the world” (p. xxii). To 
strengthen her case she might have quoted 
the judgment of the eminent authority on 
comparative education, I. L. Kandel, whom 
she mentions twice as having been inspired 
by Dr. Sadler. The superficial treatment of 
the content and the method of the reports 
hardly does credit to the author of this 
otherwise highly instructive educational 
biography. 

To the praise of Miss Grier let it be said 
that she has done better in her accounts of 
Sir Michael’s work in adult education, sec- 
ondary education, and higher educational 
administration (vice-chancellor, University 


of Leeds; chairman, Calcutta Univers; 
Commission; master of University College 
Oxford). The chapter on Sadler’s P 
time professorship in the history and ada 
ministration of education does far more 
justice to the latter than to the former, 
Miss Grier, who had known Sir Michaelt 
since 1915, supplies the basic biographical 
data to orient the reader who did not reag 
Sadleir’s tribute to his father. She tries harg 
—and successfully—to be reasonably faig 
in presenting her account of the controvers 
sial Sadler-Morant affair, and is possibly | 
somewhat better disposed to her subject 
adversary than was the son. There is ample 
internal evidence that the author has made! 
conscientious use of letters, official docusl 
ments, and the pertinent publications, even 
if her footnoting is sparse. She might havgé 
written less on insignificant matters and 
avoided repetition, but she must be com 
mended for having prepared what might] 
well prove to be the inside story of a9 
glorious era in British educational history, 
Two perceptive and well-phrased quo-J 
tations are appropriate to close this review, 
In his introduction, in which he surveys 
appreciatively the educational accomplish- 
ments of Dr. Sadler, Sir John Maud, Per- 
Ministry of} 
Education, remarks as follows: “Once for} 
all he proved that education need not make 
bores or dullards of its practitioners, and 
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that a man of first class scholarship and 
rare creative energy can give his life to it 
with growing zest, and even gaiety, for 
fifty years” (p. xvi). And prefacing the 
author’s sketch of Sadler’s life is an extract 
from a note found among the great edu- 
cator’s papers after his death: “In educa- 
tion, whether national, or tribal, or confes- 
sional, or even racial—the influences of 
tradition, of habit and of self-conscious im- 
pulse need to be taken into account as well 
as the complex efforts of administrative 
compulsion and of economic sanction” (p. 
xxi). Both statements are at least worth 
pondering over. 
Witiiam W. BrickMaN 
New York University 





